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There’s something about Cresta Blanca 
that sets it apart from any other wine 
you have ever tasted. Perhaps it’s the 
subtle bouquet. Perhaps it’s the deli- 
cacy of flavor or the mild smoothness. 
Or maybe it’s the fineness that grows 
naturally out of a tradition that’s older 
than the United States. 

For Cresta Blanca is not a newcomer. 
Its inheritance reaches back to 1771 


when [ranciscan Fathers founded the 
Mission of San Gabriel Archangel on 
the slopes at the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range in California. 

Today, as for more than 50 years, 
Cresta Blanca is adding new luster to 
its heritage. Introduce a new note of 
festivity and pleasure by serving Cresta 
Blanca wines when you entertain. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, INC. + Livermore and Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
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Ships to be proud of... 


Grace Line’s new fleet of 20 modern “Santa” 
ships brings to our Merchant Marine the 
last word in utility. They reflect the 
mgenuity of America’s designers, the skill 
or America’s builders and the experience 
and high standards of America’s operators. 
Featuring the completely renovated and 
modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, 
this new fleet will link the Americas with 
swift, efficient and economical service for 


travelers and shippers alike. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C 
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An important traveler today, this Royal Scarlet 
butler. Trademark of 135-year-old R. C. Williams 
& Company, Inc., he’s known throughout the 
world as a symbol of finest foods and first class 
service. 


We call particular attention to— 


e Our great variety of fine foods. 


e Our complete service including a special 
wine and liquor department. 


e The careful attention we pay to smallest 
packing and shipping details. 


e The surprising speed with which we fill 
an order. 


Priority for 


Our Export Service is designed to meet your most 
exacting needs. Please feel free to call on us any- 
time — for anything. Your inquiry will receive 
full and prompt attention. 


Are Wines and Liquors 
on your list? 


Our facilities include a special liquor 
department offering the finest wines 
and liquors from a large assortment of 
well-known brands, domestic and im- 
ported. Write for full information. 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. « Since 1811 ¢ 25th St. and 10th Ave. e New York City, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
MAY 10, 1946 


The following changes have occurred in the Ameican 
Foreign Service since the issuance of the last press release 
datea March 24, 1946: 


Glenn A. Abbey of Dodgeville, Wisconsin, American 
Coa:u. at Bompay, India, has beea assigned as American 
Consul at Karachi, India. 

William C. Affeld, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota, serv- 
ing as American Foreign Service Officer at Hamburg, 
Germany, has been assigned for duty in the Department. 

Philip H. Bagby of Richmond, Virginia, American For- 
eign Service Officer, recently returned from military leave, 
has been assigned for duty in the Department. 

William Belton of Portland, Oregon, Assistant Agricul- 
tural Attache at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has been as- 
signed as American Consul at Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., of New Haven, Connecticut, serv- 
ing as Second Secretary of American Embassy and Amer- 
ican Consul at Habana, Cuba, has resigned from the 
American Foreign Service as of March 9, 1946. 

Reginald Bragonier, Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland, Sec- 
ond Secretary of American Embassy and American Vice 
Consul at Montevideo, Uruguay, has been designated 
Second Secretary of Embassy and American Consul at 
Panama, Panama. 

Carl Breuer of Locust Valley, Long Island, New York, 
Second Secretary of American Embassy at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, has been assigned for duty in the Department. 

Frederick J. Cunningham of Boston, Massachusetts, Sec- 
ond Secretary of American Embassy and American Vice 
Consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, has been assigned as As- 
sistant Commercial Attache at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Owen L. Dawson of Witt, Illinois, Agricultural At- 
tache at Chungking, China, has been assigned as Agricul- 
tural Attache at Shanghai, China. 

Horace J. Dickinson of Little Rock, Arkansas, serving 
as American Consul at Antilla, Cuba, has retired from 
the American Foreign Service at the close of business, 
March 31, 1946. 

Winthrop S. Greene of Worcester, Massachusetts, First 
Secretary of American Embassy and American Consul at 
Oslo, Norway, has been designated American Consul Gen- 
eral at Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. 

B. Miles Hammond of Anderson, South Carolina, re- 
cently returned from military leave and assigned to the 
Department for duty, has now been designated Second 
Secretary of Embassy and American Vice Consul at Rome, 
Italy. 

Franklin Hawley of Ann Arbor, Michigan, America” 
Consul at Arequipa, Peru, has been assigned as American 
Consul at Antofagasta, Chile. 

A. Dana Hodgdon of Leonardtown, Maryland, American 
Foreign Service Officer attached to Office of United States 
Political Adviser, Berlin, Germany, has been assigned as 
American Consul General at Stuttgart, Germany. 

Walter W. Hoffman of Santa Barbara, California, serv- 
ing as American Foreign Service Officer at Hoechst, Ger- 
many, has been assigned as American Consul at Frank- 
fort, Germany. 

Paul R. Josselyn of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, American 
Consul General at Shanghai, China, has been assigned as 
American Consul General at Singapore. 

Frederick P. Latimer of New London, Connecticut, Sec- 
ond Secretary of American Embassy and American Consul 
at Panama, Panama, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department. 

H. Coit MacLean of Beaver Dam Farm, Virginia, Ameri- 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 


CORPORATION 


REPRESENTS 


in 24 Middle and Near East 
Countries 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 
AMERICAN TRADE 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


amenicare CasTean 


through affiliates, branches and agents: 


AMERICAN EASTERN CORP., New York 
and branch in Saudi Arabia 


AMERICAN EASTERN NAVIGATION CO., 
INC., New York 


AMERICAN EASTERN, S.A.I., Teheran, Iran 


AMERICAN EASTERN TRADING & SHIPPING 
CO., S.A.E., Alexandria and Cairo, Egypt 


AMERICAN IRAQ SHIPPING CO., LTD., 
Baghdad and Basrah, Iraq 


Please address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN EASTERN CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Telephone Circle 6-0333 
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GEORGE ROBSON WINS INDIANAPOLIS RACE AT 
AVERAGE SPEED OF 114.82 MILES AN HOUR 


fp BEST TODAY--- 


STILL BETTER 
_TOMORROW 


Firestone 


Rayon fibers are 
locked together 
by the Firestone 
Safti-Lock 
process, then Gum- 
Dipped and calen- 
dered with Vitamic 
Rubber. Safti-Sured 
Construction welds 
all parts of the tire 
into an inseparable 
unit for EXTRA 

PROTECTION 


N 
BLOWOUTS. 


The new Safti-Grip 
Tread has up to 
60% more non-skid 
angles fos for 
ECTION 
AGAIN S T 
SKIDDIN 


‘Tt thrilling Indianapolis 500- 

mile Sweepstakes is equal to 
50,000 miles of ordinary driving. 
And, for the twenty-third consecutive 
time, Firestone Tires were on the 
winning car. Imagine the punish- 
ment those tires took as they pounded 
and pulled over the grinding, tearing 
pavement at speeds faster than you 
ever drive! Could there be any greater 
proof of the superiority of Firestone’s 
patented and exciusive construction 
features? What a triumph for Firestone 
Research, for Firestone “know-how,” 
for Firestone precision workmanship! 
See the new Firestone De Luxe 


Champion Tires today. 


New, wider, flatter, silent Safcti- 
Grip tread and large area in con- 
tact with the road mean slow, 
even wear. 
Precision bal- 
ance and uni- 
form flexing 
mean less in- 
ternal heat. 
These features 
assure 
EX 

MILEACE, 


* Rayon cord bodies in size 6.50 and larger, extra 
strength cotton cord bodies in smaller sizes until more 
rayon is available. 


FIRESTONE TIRES HAVE BEEN ON ALL 
THE WINNING CARS AT INDIANAPOLIS 


For 25 Consecutive Racer 


hy 
a... REGULAR 
| Price! 
: THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 
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UNDREDS of thousands of Americans have 

now pried into every nook in Japan from 
the most remote geisha house to the Imperial Pal- 
ace. and the Dai Ichi Hotel at Tokyo is now seem- 
ingly the cross-roads of the world. However, it is 
my thought that particularly those in the Foreign 
Service who have served in Japan, might be ia- 
terested in the experiences of one who returned 
to that country during these first few memorable 
but hectic days following the surrender. Because 
of a series of fortuitous circumstances it was my 
good fortune to be the first Foreign Service Officer 
to enter Japan following the surrender, and it was 
also possible for me to travel through considerable 
portions of the country prior to their occupation 
by the American forces. 

While stationed at Manila I had been assigned 
to GHQ AFPAC (General Headquarters, United 
States Army Forces, Pacific, to the uninitiated, and 
“General MacArthur’s Headquarters” to most of the 
world) to assist and advise in the repatriation of 
civilians found in Japan by our forces. I had been 
scheduled to depart from Manila September first, 
but a series of typhoons resulted in a delay until 
two o'clock the morning of September third when 
I took off for Okinawa in a C-46 plane of ihe 
322nd Troop Carrier Wing. An error made by 
the manifest clerk at Manila resulted in my having 
to spend a hot and dirty day on the great Yontan 
air strip at Okinawa amid the inevitable welter of 
confusion caused by the sudden assembly of hun- 
dreds of transport planes from all over the Pacific 
to carry troops into Japan from a field that until 
a few days before had been organized only for 
servicing strategic bombing missions. 
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WASHINGTON, 


Seventeen Days In Japan 


By U. Atexis Jounson, Consul, Yokohama 


_ JULY, 1946 


Finally, at about one o'clock in the morning I 
was driven out through the miles of parked planes 
and placed on board a C-4 which took off im- 
mediately. After a cold and bumpy night, spent 
wrapped in a blanket on the floor of the plane. 
I peered out through the morning mists for a view 
of Fuji, but to no avail, for on landing I finally 
learned that it was not only the heavy overcast that 
had obscured my view of Fuji, but the distance. 
I had been placed on the wrong plane. Instead 
of a thrilling entry into Japan I was back in Ma- 
nila from whence I had started! (Thus, I hereby 
make claim to the title of the champion “wrong- 
way Corrigan” of the Foreign Service. If there are 
any rival claimants I am anxious to know if their 
chagrin was as great as mine.) 

My second attempt at reaching Japan was suc- 
cessful. (I made it a point personally to ask each 
pilot their destination.) Fuji gradually came into 
view in the early morning of September fifth. while 
two Navy fighter plane pilots were giving expression 
to their youthful enthusiasm, which no longer had 
any Japanese targets upon which to work. by 
diving at our lumbering transport. Tossed in the 
slipstream of the two fighters as they roared over 
vs, our also youthful pilot entered into the spirit 
of the game by adopting what I understand are 
termed “evasive tactics”. However, it must be said 
that we more earth bound souls back in the cabin 
did not enter into the game with the same zest as 
the pilots. It was, therefore, with considerable re- 
lief to us passengers that our wheels finally touched 
the air strip at Atsugi, about twenty miles from 
Yokohama. 

On this Japanese field, still cluttered with the 
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wreckage of Japan’s hopes for victory in the air, 
great rows of C-54 four engine transports receiving 
former prisoners of war haggard from their years 
of suffering, scores of the ubiquitous C-47 and 
C-46 work horses of the Air Force disgorging 
personnel, C rations and ammunition, sleek P-51 
fighters and the majestic Super-fortresses, were all 
elbowing each other for parking space. 

The task of covering the twenty miles from the 
field into Yokohama was more difficult and took 
just about as much time as the seven hundred mile 
flight from Okinawa. The only transportation avail- 
able was that furnished by the Japanese as the few 
Army vehicles that had arrived by sea were being 
jealously guarded by their holders in Yokohama. 
All over the field Gls were struggling with the 
delicate intricacies of unfamiliar and worn out 
Japanese charcoal and alcohol burning trucks. An 
officer that came on the same plane with a supply 
of rations which he was under orders to deliver 
to Yokohama, eventually succeeded in unloading 
the cargo into one of those trucks. Having in the 
meanwhile “surveyed the situation” it appeared 
that the quickest method of reaching Yokohama 


would be to stay with those rations. The officers 
who had been my fellow passengers had also all 
reached the same conclusion. After the truck was 
loaded we piled our baggage on top, and then 
climbed on top of the baggage to form a pyramid 
in good Japanese fashion. However, our journey 
was firmly interrupted by an MP at the exit to the 
field who was under orders to allow no trucks to 
leave the field, they all being needed to unload 
planes. 

Leaving the rations to their fate 1 unloaded my 
baggage and set out this time on a thorough “recon- 
naissance” of the field. Tucked into the corner of 
a hangar at the far end of the strip I finally located 
Captain Fulton, an Eighth Army motor officer who 
promptly conjured out of the confusion a “lib- 
erated” Plymouth sedan with driver. Although the 
road and the sedan were equally decrepit, under 
the delicate but firm touch of its corporal driver, 
who up to then had operated amphibious tanks, we 
succeeded in reaching Yokohama shortly before 
noon. 

The only American troops in evidence between 
the field and Yokohama were the MPs directing 


An elderly Japanese 
ekes out bare 
necessities of life 
amid the wreckage 
and rubble that was 
once his home _ in 
Yokohama. 
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U. S. Army Air 
Forces photos 


Below: Post-war air 
view of Osaka. 


traffic at the road junctions. However, it was im- 
mediately evident that though it had been only a 
few days since the first landings, the “GI” had 
already left his imprint on Japan for the Japanese 
children by the roadside waved the “V for Vic- 
tory” to us! Their parents were working in the 
fields in the same manner as formerly, the villages 
appeared to be unchanged, and in general there 
were no signs whatever that a victorious enemy 
army was engaged in occupying the country. 

But the first sight of Yokohama was an unfor- 
gettable reminder that the country had been through 
the throes of a total war. No photographs or words 
could describe or impart the impression given by 
driving through mile after mile of utterly deserted 
streets with nothing but a flat rusty-brown waste 
stretching as far as the eye could see in every di- 
rection. The impression of complete desolation was 
accentuated by the occasional safe or vault standing 
among the weeds that had already taken root. 
Over streets through which one formerly had to 
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Above: This photograph 
was taken on the day of 
the formal signing of 
the surrender of Japan. 
The streets in Tokyo 
were empty but street 
ears ran on_ normal 
schedules. 


thread a slow and torturous 
course among the swarming mil- 
lions we now drove for block af- 
ter block not seeing even a single person. However, 
an occasional battered street car with most of its 
windows broken would come rattling and bouncing 
over the uneven track with two or three passengers. 
Along the streets were scattered burned out auto- 
mobiles, trucks and street cars which had been 
shoved to the side or left standing where they had 
burned. 

Entering the city from an unfamiliar direction, 
with all land marks gone and no traffic to follow 
we soon succeeded in becoming lost, and it was 
only after we had proceeded several miles that | 
realized that we had actually passed through Yoko- 
hama and were on the road to Tokyo. Turning 
around, we eventually succeeded in finding the 
waterfront area which was virtually intact. After 
living for six months in Manila where the destruc- 
tion of modern buildings was practically complete, 
it was a welcome sight to see the Custom’s Build- 
ing, the Prefectural Building, the National City 
Bank, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
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Yokohama Club, the British Consulate, the New 
Grand Hotel, and from my standpoint best of all, 
the Consulate building all undamaged. For the 
Army and Navy it was an unprecedented experi- 
ence in the Pacific War to have excellent piers and 
modern warehouses waiting to be used. 

Prepared for the worst, I had arrived complete 
with sleeping bag, mess kit, emergency rations 
and all the other gear of a well equipped soldier 
although I carried no arms more dangerous than a 
typewriter. However, that gear was soon tossed 
unused’ into the closet of my private room with 
bath at the New Grand. Instead of a mess kit and 
emergency rations there were excellent meals served 
in the dining room by solicitous and efficient 
waitresses on clean table cloths with a full set of 
dishes and silver. Instead of a sleeping bag there 
was the first soft bed and hot water bath that | 
had experienced since leaving San Francisco for 
Manila six months before. 

Although there were many occasions since 
leaving San Francisco in March on which I had 
asked myself why I had been so foolish as to desire 
an assignment in the Pacific area, my doubts were 
dispelled at the thrill of seeing from my room the 
myriad lights and flashing signals of the American 
fleet riding at anchor in Yokohama harbor—the 
same harbor from which several hundred of us 
had set sail on the Asama Maru in June of 1942 
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Section of Yoko- 
hama which was 
devastated by U.S, 
bombing raids. 


while Japan was still riding high on the crest of 
her tide of conquest. 

However, thousands of former prisoners were 
already arriving in Yokohama by train from camps 
throughout northern Honshu, and there was little 
time to spend in contemplation. The greater part 
of that first evening was spent at the Yokohama 
central station and the docks observing the arrival 
and processing of men who had been taken prisoner 
at Bataan, Corregidor, Wake, Guam, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Java—Americans, British, Dutch, Java- 
nese, Australians, Canadians—even Greek merchant 
seamen taken prisoner by German raiders in the 
Atlantic. Because of the clothing parachuted into 
the camps by our bombers immediately following 
the surrender all of the prisoners were relatively 
well dressed but their haggard faces, haunted eyes. 
bowed shoulders and shuffling walk unmistakably 
betrayed the years of anguish and hardship which 
they had undergone. Although usually wearing the 
same type of clothing and subjected to the same 
treatment over a period of years it was not difficult 
to distinguish between the numerous nationalities— 
the British were reserved and quickly fell into 
ranks at the commands of their officers; the Ameri- 
cans and Australians had the same exuberance of 
spirits and at the sight of American Army nurses 
in their trim uniforms gave voice to obvious ex- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Anglo-American Commitiee of Inquiry 


By Evan M. Witson, Assistant Chief, Division of Near Eastern Affairs 


When on August 31, 1945, President Truman 
wrote a letter to Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain, he was inaugurating a new venture in 
international relations. For the President’s letter 
regarding the desperate situation of the Jewish 
displaced persons remaining in the camps in Ger- 
many and Austria reached the British Government 
at a time when that Government was considering 
sending out to Palestine another in the long se- 
ries of commissions which have sought to find a 
solution to the complex and tragic problems of 
that unhappy country. The British Government 
therefore suggested to our Government that we 
join them in setting up a joint committee of in- 
quiry to investigate both the condition of the Euro- 
pean Jews and the problem of Palestine and to 
make recommendations to the two Governments 
under both headings. The Committee would oper- 
ate under a rotating chairmanship and would be 
empowered to work through subcommittees in order 


to expedite its work, which was to be completed 
within 120 days from the inception of the in- 
quiry. 

This proposal was accepted by the United States, 
and on November 13 the establishment of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry and _ its 
terms of reference were announced in Washing- 
ton and London. On December 10 the names of 
the six British and six American members of the 
Committee were made public. The British Gov- 
ernment selected as British Chairman Sir John E. 
Singleton, Judge of the King’s Bench, while the 
American Chairman was Judge Joseph C. Hutche- 
son, Jr.. of the Sth Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Houston, Texas. The remaining British members 
were Lord Morrison, a Labor peer; Sir Frederick 
Leggett. formerly Under Secretary and Deputy Sec- 
retary in the Ministry of Labor; Major Reginald 
E. Manningham-Buller, a Conservative member of 
Parliament; R. H. S. Crossman, a Labor member 


Druse Sheikhs at Abu Sinan, in northern Palestine. 
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Home for Jewish refugee children, Haharia. In the background is the wreck of an illegal immigrant ship. 
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Left to right: Plainclothesman, Messrs. Vincent, Singleton, Wilson, Crossman, Phillips, Plainclothesman 
and Mr. Beeley. 
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Mr. Ben Gurion, 
Chairman of the 
Executive Com- 
mittee of Jewish 
Agency, testify- 
ing before’ the 
Committee in 
Jerusalem. 


Photos, Dr. N. Gidal 


of Parliament; and W. F. Crick, Economic Ad- 
visor to the Midland Bank. On the American side 
the other five members were the Honorable Wil- 
liam Phillips, who is well known to readers of the 
JOURNAL as a former under Secretary of State and 
Ambassador to Italy; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, head 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton; 
Frank W. Burton, Editor of the Boston Herald, 
James G. McDonald, formerly President of the 
Foreign Policy Association and League of Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees; and OC. Max 
Gardner. former Governor of North ‘Carolina. Mr. 
Gardner was unable to serve owing to ill-health and 
was replaced by Bartley C. Crum, a San Francisco 
attorney. 

Just prior to the announcement of the member- 
ship of the Committee, Secretary Byrnes called in 
Loy W. Henderson, Director of the Office of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, and asked him to 
make all necessary arrangements in connection with 
the Committee. With the cooperation of the De- 
partment’s administrative offices, office space was 
found and a skeleton staff assembled for the first 
meeting of the American members, which took 
place on December 13. One of their first tasks was 
the selection of a secretary for the American side 
and after several candidates had been interviewed, 
Leslie L. Rood, an attorny just released from mili- 
tary intelligence work, was chosen. A research staff 
was also appointed and eventually included a total 
of eight persons, four British and four American. 
These comprised: a professor of Arabic and He- 
brew with a wide archaeological and _ historical 
knowledge of Palestine, a professor of history who 
had written a book on the Palestine problem; an 
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economist with four years’ experience in the Mid- 
dle East, a specialist on refugee matters, an eco- 
nomic geographer with two cartographical assist- 
ants, and the present writer, a Foreign Service Offh- 
cer holding the Palestine Desk in the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs in the Department. Another 
Foreign Service contribution to the Committee’s 
Staff was its administrative assistant, William M. 
Rountree, an auxiliary officer with several years’ 
service in Cairo with the Middle East Supply Cen- 
ter. Of the clerical personnel, the Department sup- 
plied two, Miss Suzanne McDowall and Mrs. Fran- 
ces R. Warden. The Committee’s staff also includ- 
ed four court reporters, to permit the taking of 
verbatim testimony at the hearings. All in all. 
counting the secretarial and administrative staff, 
the total personnel, British and American, of the 
committee numbered 38. 

At the first meetings of the American members. 
a number of decisions regarding procedure were 
made and the members, none of whom had ever 
been to Palestine before, made a start at assimilat- 
ing the voluminous literature on the subject. Con- 
ferences were held at the War Department with 
General Eisenhower and General Hilldring (now 
Assistant Secretary of State) and at the State De- 
partment with officers dealing with refugee and 
Near Eastern questions. It was decided that the full 
Committee would commence its formal hearings in 
Washington and in a series of trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone conversations between Judge Hutcheson and 
Sir John Singleton it was arranged that the Brit- 
ish members would come to this country early in 
January for that purpose. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Post-War Diplomacy on a Shoestring 


Inadequate Appropriations Hamper American Diplomacy in the Face of 
Increased Commitments—Entire S:ate Department Budget Less Than 
Price of Single Battleship 


Reprinted with special permission from the 
“Corps Diplomatique” of May 15, 1946 


ARLY this year, an American Senator, con- 
cerned with a possible violation of Siamese 
sovereignty in the treaty of peace between the 
United Kingdom and Siam, requested from the 
State Department a copy of the treaty. He was 
informed by an official of the Department that the 
full text was not yet available, but that the New 
York Times had a cabled copy on file. The Sena- 
tor called the Times in New York and was promptly 
supplied with the complete English text of the Anglo- 
Siamese peace treaty. 

In this minor incident is reflected a major de- 
ficiency from which American diplomacy has suf- 
fered since the State. Department was established 
in 1789. No American diplomat was at fault if the 
arrival of the document was unduly delayed. The 
simple explanation was that the New York Times 
had sufficient funds for the cable transmis- 
sion of the document, while the State Department 
had not. 

More recently, during the visit of Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia to Warsaw, the alliance concluded 
between his government and Poland produced a 
document of great interest to the Chancellery of 
any major power. It was a long document, the 
transmission of which by cable would cost hundreds 
of dollars. As funds were not available to cover 
this cost. the American Ambassador in Warsaw 
had to send to Washington by diplomatic pouch a 
Polish newspaper carrying a transcript of the 
treaty. 

In April, the battleship MISSOURI was sent to 
Turkey on a good-will mission, to return the body 
of a former Turkish Ambassador, once dean of 
Washington’s diplomatic corps, to his home soil. 
This battleship had cost $100.090,000 or about the 
total appropriation of the Department of State for 
the fiscal year 1947, 

The maintenance of such a ship costs about 
$5,000,009 per year—sufficient to pay the salaries 
of all 850 American Foreign Service officers for the 
fiscal year 1946. Including all operational and inci- 
dental expenses, the good-will mission of the 
MISSOURI cost approximately $600,000. In its 
1947 budget. the State Department receives approx- 
imately the same amount to cover the annual salar- 
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ies of 39 American ambassadors. The Department 
itself receives slightly more than this sum for its 
total contingent expenses, including all Depart- 
mental travel allowances, transportation, commun- 
ication services, rents and utilities, down to the 
maintenance of a motor launch for the American 
Embassy in Turkey. 

Commenting on the operating expense of the 
State Department, Ambassador George S. Messer- 
smith, newly named envoy to Argentina, wrote in 
1945; “The Department of State, which is the 
smallest of the executive departments of the United 
States Government, costs the taxpayer less than 
any other department and less even than many of 
the independent agencies of the Government.” 

The 1947 appropriation is one of the highest in 
history, but of the $100,000,000 appropriated on 
general and special accounts, only a little more than 
$13,000,000 are spent on the running of the De- 
partment itself. About $53,000,000 is spent on 
the American Foreign Service, including 39 Em- 
bassies, 21 Legations, and 215 other diplomatic 
outposts; $10,000,000 is spent on Mr. Benton’s in- 
formation service, while nearly $25,000,000 is 
spent to meet the manifold international obligations 
of the United States. 

Throughout its 157-year-old history, the State 
Department has been compelled to operate on 
meager funds. In 1928-29, for example, when the 
Weimar Republic of Germany was spending over 
$16 millions on its foreign office, the United States 
appropriated only $11 millions for its State Depart- 
ment, a sum almost covered by the Department’s 
income from passport fees and other revenues. In 
that fiscal year, the entire machinery of American 
foreign relations cost only 3 cents net per capita of 
the population. While the German Foreign office 
appropriation represented 9 per cent of what the 
Weimar Republic spent on its disarmed army and 
navy. the United States devoted only 1.37 per cent 
of its army-navy appropriation to the financing of 
its foreign affairs. 

No wonder that from Jefferson to Byrnes, Secre- 
taries of State traditionally complained of insuf- 
ficient appropriations. In his statement to the 
House Subcommittee examining the State Depart- 
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ment’s 1947 appropriation bill, Secretary Byrnes 
said: “In times of peace, the State Department and 
the Foreign Service are our first line of national 
defense. As long as this line of defense can be 
held, the tremendous cost of war can be avoided. 
It is true that for some time to come we must 
maintain a reserve of armed forces which cannot ke 
dispensed with as an adjunct to our diplomacy. 
Preparedness is a powerful deterrent to aggression. 
Nevertheless, the cost of maintaining this first line 
of defense is small in comparison to the cost of 
waging the war for even a single day.” 

Representative Dean M. Gillespie of Colorado 
consoled Secretary Byrnes: “We are friendly to 
you and your department,” he said, “because we 
realize that one per cent properly spent in the 
State Department to prevent war is worth more 
than $1,000 to settle things after war starts.” 

However, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions proceeded to slash $434,000 from the request 
for salaries of Foreign Service officers, $102,400 
from the estimate for representation allowances, 
and $1,000,000 from the estimated allowance for 
emergencies. Altogether seven major items of the 
budget were reduced before the bill reached the 
House floor. 

While the bill was under Committee considera- 
tion, objection was raised to the number of per- 
sonnel employed in the Department’s Office of 
Special Political Affairs, an important agency 
charged with coordinating American activities in 
more than 100 international organizations, including 
the United Nations. “I notice,” the chairman of the 
Sub-committee said, “you are not asking for any 
increase, but you do have 207 people on the rolls. 
Do you need 207? How would you get along if 
we just made this an even number?” 

Although American diplomacy is frequently 
called the nation’s first line of defense, the State 
Department budget bears no comparison with ap- 
propriations for the Army and the Navy. It repre- 
sents only about 30 per cent of the funds provided 
for the War Department’s civilian functions and 
less than one-third of the approved expenditures 
of the Panama Canal. In 1947, the State Depart- 
ment will spend less than one per cent of the 1947 
expenditures of the War and Navy Departments. 

In his 1947. message to Congress, President Tru- 
man put international affairs first in the needs of 
the Federal Government. “The great and dominant 
objective of United States foreign policy is to build 
and preserve a just peace,” the President said. “The 
peace we seek is not peace for twenty years. It is 
permanent peace. At a time when massive changes 
are occurring with lightning speed thoughout the 
world, it is often difficult to perceive how this 
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central objective is best served in one isolated 
complex situation or another. Despite this very 
real difficulty, there are certain basic propositions 
to which the United States adheres and to which we 
shall continue to adhere.” 


“One proposition is,” the President continued, 
“that lasting peace requires genuine understanding 
and active cooperation among the most powerful 
nations. Another is that even the support of the 
strongest nations cannot guarantee a peace unless 
it is infused with the quality of justice for all 
nations.” 

These are the fundamentals of American foreign 
policy, the implementation and execution of which 
is in charge of the State Department. But the 
executive department which is thus given sole re- 
sponsibility for the execution of the nation’s foreign 
affairs is given but one-third of one per cent of 
America’s total governmental expenditures in 1947, 


and less than one-twelfth of one per cent of the 
national income. 


Adverse publicity directed against American 
diplomats has contributed largely to a defensive 
attitude by the State Department itself when it 
comes to seeking funds for proper conduct of 
America’s international relations. 

For 1947, however, the Department requested 
an appropriation of 121.5 million dollars, of 
which 90.8 million dollars were to cover the 
Department’s regular activities, including func- 
tions transferred to the State Department from 
emergency war agencies; 25.4 million dollars were 
asked for the continuation of the information and 
cultural relations program inherited from the Of- 
fice of War Information and the Co-Ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; 4.1 million dollars were 
to be devoted to an intelligence program; and 1.2 
million dollars to the foreign economic liquidation 
program. 


“For the fiscal year 1941, the last pre-war year,” 
Mr. Byrnes explained, “the amount appropriated to 
the Department was 23.9 million dollars. Thus, the 
contemplated budget for 1947, the first post-war 
year, is approximately five and a half times that 
of 1941. This represents a large expansion. It 
should be remembered in making this comparison 
that the United States is now committed to partici- 
pation in international relations to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before in our history.” 

By the time the Sub-Committee concluded its 
hearing, almost 25 million dollars were eliminated 
from Mr. Byrnes tentative budget. Hardest hit 
were the information program and the expanded in- 
telligence service, two activities which have particu- 
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lar significance in a world suffering from war 
psychosis. 

No matter how much or how little the State 
Department requests in its annual budget, it is 
always accused of asking too much. In 1928, when 
its budget amounted to just a little over 11 million 
dollars, in 1941, when it requested an appropriation 
of 23.9 million dollars, it was subjected to the same 
criticism as in 1946, when it asked 125 millions. 


Expenses so-called representation abroad 
have been particularly singled out for criticism, 
giving the impression that diplomats squander 
away public funds on idle pleasures in foreign 
lands. As a result, representation allowances have 
been set at the minimum. Despite the impressions 
abroad and despite the increasing competition of 
other diplomatic representations which have ample 
funds to spend on the promotion of their countries 
prestige, the representation allowance appropriated 
for the American Foreign Service still remains be- 
low $1,000,000. The Department asked for a 
modest $902,400 and was given $800,000. 


What is the typical expense account of an Amer- 
ican diplomatic mission? The American Ambassa- 
dor to Chile, Claude G. Bowers, spent a total of 
$2.752 during six months in 1945, This sum osten- 
sibly paid for the entertainment of 850 guests at 
two receptions, six dinners, and seven luncheons, 
far less than the promotion of American prestige 
would normally require. Actually Ambassador 
Bowers spent more than double this amount, the 
difference out of his own pocket. 


The Cultural Relations Attache was given only 
$431 in representation allowances, but he man- 
aged to entertain 181 guests with this sum. The 
Labor Attache was even more frugal, entertaining 
112 guests at a cost of $83, while the Senior 
Economic Analyst spent a total of $115—about one- 
third of it out of his own pocket. Between July and 
December 1945, the American Embassy at Santiago. 
Chile, had the meager sum of $3,779 to cover all 
costs of representation. The American Legation at 
Wellington, New Zealand, had even less, just a 
little over $2,000. 

American diplomats were expected to celebrate 
VE-Day and VJ-Day and many of them did. But 
the State Department had no funds to reimburse 
several of its officers for these victory celebrations. 

Even a perfunctory international survey reveals 
that the representation allowance of American dip- 
lomats is by far insufficient for the proper repre- 
sentation of a world power. The British Ambas- 
sador to Washington alone receives approximately 
$55,000 in representation allowance, while the 
British Ambassador to France receives $40,000. 
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Russian envoys can draw on unlimited funds when 
it comes to representation. 

It should be emphasized, however, that while the 
comparison may be striking on the surface, it fails 
to give a fair picture, if only because it may give 
the impression that foreign diplomats are too ‘lav- 
ishly remunerated while American diplomats are 
notoriously underpaid. The fact is that all coun- 
tries have but insufficient appropriations for mem- 
bers of their foreign services, even though they 
may spend more lavishly on incidental expenses 
in connection with the conduct of their interna- 
tional relations. When a former Counselor of His 
Majesty’s Foreign Service, F. T. A. Ashton-Gwat- 
kin once said that ‘ ‘nobody has ever grown rich 
in the Diplomatic Service,” he was merely repeat- 
ing a truism well known to all diplomats. 

But while most diplomats seem to be in the same 
financial bracket, various states spend various 
sums on pure representation, a word which in di- 
plomacy is known to cover a multitude of sins. Ac- 
cording to E. Paul Tenney of the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Foreign Service Adininistretion. 
American representation abroad is becoming in- 
creasingly important. With the rise of the United 
States as the leading power in world affairs. the 
American envoy carries to foreign nations the ixa- 
mense responsibility and prestige of - Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“I would like to emphasize.” Mr. — told 
the House Subcommittee reviewing the Depart- 
ment’s 1947 budget request, “two very imporiant 
facts that we have got to face as facts—-as hard 
realities. First, we all know that certain large pow- 
ers—two in particular besides our own—are in 
active competition today, from the point of view 
of prestige and leadership, in almost every area of 
the world. Certain powers are obviously attempt: 
ing to enhance their own prestige in the eyes of 
the people of the world—and hence their power 
and control—even at the expense of other coun- 
tries. Possibly you would say that active efforts 
are being made to lower the prestige of the war- 
time allies.” 

“The second fact,” Mr. Tenney continued, “and 
it is directly related to the first, is that in many 
areas such as the Middle East and the Far East. 
‘face’ is an all-important element in determining 
the position, and hence the effectiveness, of this 
Government and its representatives. In those areas 
we simply cannot afford to permit our representa- 
tives to ‘lose face’ by being unable to maintain 
an official position at least equal to that of repre- 
sentatives of other countries. This costs money— 
to compete in prestige, to maintain ‘face.’ They 

(Continued on page 47) 
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OROCCO is almost as romantic a name as 
\ Timbuctoo, Novi Bazar, or Samarcand. 

There is good reason for its “end of the 
rainbow” connotations. Until the last few years 
Morocco, although situated in the extreme north- 
westernmost part of Africa and therefore immedi- 
ately adjacent to Spain, was as little known as Tibet 
is today. It is a striking fact that French pacifica- 
tion of the country, which began formally with the 
establishment of a Protectorate over Morocco in 
1912, was not completed until the last decade name- 
ly in 1934. 

In the years before 1912, European travelers who 
ventured into Morocco did so with as much risk 
as those who might travel today in certain parts 
of Central Asia. For years, particularly during 
the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, Moroccan Cor- 

sairs lurking off the Atlantic and Mediterranean 

shores of the country preyed upon European com- 

merce and made captive mariners who were pressed 
into slavery. Alexander Selkirk, the model for 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, was one of those who 
spent some years in captivity in Sale, the pictur- 
esque Moorish town immediately opposite Rabat, 
now seat of the Protectorate Government in Mor- 
occo. Thomas Pellew, a remarkably sensitive 
young Englishman, spent more than twenty years 
as a captive in Morocco in the 18th century, and 
has left in his “Adventures of Thomas Pellew” one 
of the most interesting accounts of Morocco under 
the famous Sultan Muley Ismail, seen through the 
eyes of a Christian slave, to be found in any lang- 
uage. 

Mention of the literature on the life of captives 
in Morocco would not be complete without allusion 
to the early 19th century account of an intrepid 
American seaman, James Riley of Connecticut, who 
was shipwrecked off the coast of -Africa in the 
vicinity of what is now Rio de Oro and who, after 
a series of extraordinary adventures with Moorish 
tribesmen, succeeded, with a few of his comrades, 
in making his way to Mogador, a port of Southern 
Morocco, where he and his companions were ran- 
somed through the aid of the British Consul there. 
Early records of the American Legation in Tangier 
show that much of the work of American represent- 
atives in Morocco in the early days of the 19th 
century was given to the ransoming of shipwrecked 
American seamen. Foreign service officers will be 
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MOROCCO 


By THE Honora e J. Rives Cuips, Minister, Saudi Arabia 


Photographs by the author 


amused to learn that the payment of tribute to the 
Sultan of Morocco extended to the payment by 
the United States to the Sultan of tribute in the 
guise of a present upon the nomination of each 
new American incumbent of the post of American 
Consul in Tangier. 


The striking insecurity of Europeans even in 
ports such as Tangier can not be better illustrated 


than by the account given by Rene Caille of his. 


arrival in Tangier after his unprecedented trek 
from the West African coast to Timbuctoo and 
from thence across the Sahara and Morocco to 
Tangier disguised as a native. Caille, a French- 
man, later to receive the most distinguished Euro- 
pean geographical awards for his daring enterprise. 
was forced to hide in a Moorish shack across the 
way from the French Consulate in Tangier for one 
or two days before he could find an opportunity of 
slipping unobserved into the French Consulate. 
Even when he did so, half famished and in a pit- 
iable physical condition, the French Consul was 
afraid to give him refuge immediately out of appre- 
hension of Moorish reprisals until means could be 
devised for getting Caille out of Tangier and back 
to France. This was finally effected by spiriting 
Caille aboard a French vessel in the garb of one 
of the seamen. 


Walter Harris, the great Times correspondent 
who spent many years in Morocco, was one of the 
first, if not the first, Englishman to travel in dis- 
guise south of the Atlas in the late 19th century 
where it has only been within the last ten years 
that tourists have been permitted to venture. 


Morocco was one of the last parts of Africa left 
for distribution in the scramble of the Powers 
during the era of imperialism which ended with the 


first World War. 


Having acquired Algeria in the first half of the 
19th century and Tunisia a little later, France be- 
came desirous of extending its sway over North 
Africa by the absorption of Morocco. Spain was 
likewise interested in Morocco, particularly in the 
northern part fronting as that did the Spanish 
peninsula, while Great Britain was vitally interested 
in the fate of the country commanding, as the north- 
ern shores of Morocco do, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
a link in the lifeline of the British Empire. 


A whole series of accords were negotiated from 
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Outside the walls of Tamgrout on the edge of 


the Sahara. Transatlas, Morocco. 


the beginning of the 20th century down to the first 
World War having to do with this strategic area. 


The one of first importance was the Entente Cor- - 


diale between Great Britain and France, granting 
Great Britain a free hand in Egypt in return for 
the exercise by France of a free hand in Morocco. 
It was provided notably that the northern coast of 
Morocco should not be fortified. Subsequent deals 
were made by France with Italy providing for 
Italy’s recognition of France’s paramount rights 
in Morocco in return for French recognition of a 
free hand for Italy in Libya. Spanish approval of 
France’s aspirations in Morocco was obtained 
through long drawn out negotiations looking to 
the cession to Spain of the northern part of Mor- 
occo as a zone of influence. 

France had cleared the decks with all interested 
Powers with one exception, namely Germany, and 
Germany’s method of asserting its interest in Mor- 
occo and in administering a public rebuke to 
France was typically teutonic. In 1905, the German 
Kaiser dramatically touched at Tangier in his 
yacht, landed and visited the German Legation in 
Tangier where he made a resounding speech affirm- 
ing Germany’s desire to maintain the integrity of 
the Sultan and asserting the principle of equality 
of commercial liberty for all nations in Morocco. 

As a consequence of the Kaiser’s visit, a Confer- 
ence of Powers interested in Morocco was called 
at Algeciras in 1906 in which the United States 
participated. At this Conference, from which 
emerged an instrument known as the Act of Al- 
geciras which has constituted ever since the Inter- 
national Charter of Morocco, there was affirmed 
the important principle governing Moroccan com- 
mercial policy ever since of “economic liberty 
without any inequality” in Morocco for all coun- 
tries. In keeping with the then American policy 
of strict disinvolvement from any political commit- 
ments in Europe, the United States entered a 
reservation that American interest was solely con- 
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Bazaar in Tetuan, Capital of Spanish Morocco. 


fined to an economic one and that the American 
signature did not imply involvement in the political 
affairs of Morocco. 

Germany continued, however, after the Confer- 
ence to be dissatisfied with the prospect of French 
hegemony in Morocco and persisted in its blackmail 
of France. A further resort to saber rattling on 
the part of Germany took the form of the visit of 
the German gunboat Panther to Agadir, southern- 
most port of Morocco, and for a moment it seemed 
as if Europe might be precipitated into a World 
War with dispute over the division of the Moroccan 
stakes as the initial provocation. Great Britain 
interfered decisively, however, in Lloyd George’s 
famous Mansion House speech and as a result of 
the cession of certain French colonial possessions 
in Central Africa, Germany was bought off. In the 
Franco-German Convention of 1911, Germany re- 
cognized in effect France’s preponderent interest in 
Morocco. 

The way was now clear for France to clinch its 
hold over the country and this was accomplished 
by the Protectorate Treaty signed with the Sultan 
in March 1912, granting France a Protectorate over 
Morocco and the exercise of all international re- 
sponsibilities for Morocco through the French 
Resident General acting as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Sultan. A few months later, in 
November 1912, France concluded a Convention 
with Spain granting a sub-Protectorate or zone of 
influence to that country in the northern part of 
Morocco fronting the Mediterranean. 

There remained for settlement only the status of 
Tangier, where foreigners had enjoyed special 
privileges (even apart from the extraterritorial 
rights enjoyed through Morocco) for many years. 
These special privileges had grown up in the form 
of responsibilities recognized by the Sultan as 
devolving upon the diplomatic and consular corps 
in Tangier for sanitation and public hygiene of 
the town. The strategic significance of Tangier 
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Berber women. Valley of Dades—1941. Transatlas, Morocco. 


lying across the Straits opposite Gibraltar had given 
Great Britain a particular interest in assuring itself 
that no great Power should obtain control over 
Tangier and be afforded the opportunity of build- 
ing up a counterpoise to Gibraltar. Consequently, 
in the various international instruments drawn up 
beginning with the turn of the century, provision 
had been made for an eventual special regime for 
Tangier. 

Conversations were opened immediately before 
the first World War between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, looking to the drafting of a special ad- 
ministrative regime for Tangier but these negotia- 
tions proved abortive with the outbreak of war and 
were not resumed until 1923. In that year, a Con- 
vention was concluded by the three Powers men- 
tioned, providing for the administration of the 
City of Tangier and a hinterland of restricted dim- 
ensions under an international administration com- 
prising (1) a Mixed Court, (2) a Legislative As- 
sembly made up of representatives of the foreign 
and native communities, and (3) a Committee of 
Control comprising representatives of the so-called 
statutory Powers i. e. Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, and those Powers adhering to the Tangier 
Convention, namely Portugal, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

Italy subsequently became a statutory Power in 
1928 with the revision of the Tangier Convention 
to include Italy and Sweden likewise adhered to 
the Convention although never participating active- 
ly in the administration. 

Although the United States, from as long ago as 
1787 at the conclusion of our first treaty with Mor- 
occo, had exhibited a special interest in that coun- 
try, it did not accept the invitation of the Powers 
to participate in the Tangier administration. The 
ostensible reason given was the fact that we were not 
allotted as great a participation as that to which 
it was felt we were entitled, but undoubtedly the 
controlling reason was the disinclination of the 
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Port of Tangier—1942. 


United Siates in 1923 to become politically involved 
anywhere in the world. A provision of the 1923 
Tangier Convention was that the signatory Powers 
would use their influence to persuade all of the 
signatories of the Act of Algeciras to adhere to the 
Tangier Convention with the exception of such 
Powers as Germany, Austria, and Hungary, which 
had renounced all their rights and interest in Mor- 
occo in the peace treaties growing out of the first 
World War. The only signatory of the Act of Al- 
geciras other than the United States which did not 
adhere to the Tangier Convention of 1923 was the 
U.S.S.R. It does not appear that any invitation 
was ever extended that Power prior to 1945 to 
participate in the Tangier administration as a sig- 
natory of the Act of Algeciras for the reason initial- 
ly that Great Britain and France were not in dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Union and subse- 
quently for the reason that no reason appeared to 
exist that the U.S.S.R. was interested in participat- 
ing in the administration. 

In June 1940, after the collapse of France, Spain 
marched Khalifian troops (so-called from the 
K halifa, title of the representrtive of the Sultan in 
Spanish Morocco, who aets as the Sultan’s deputy 
in the Spanish Zone of* influence) and announced 
that Spain was taking measures to insure public 
order and the netitrality of the Zone. There was 
no other interference*with the international admin- 
istration until November 1940, when the Committee 
of Control was dissolved as well as the Legislative 
Assembly and Spain assumed direct responsibility 
for the administration of Tangier. The only inter- 
national entity left intact was the Mixed Court, and 
this for the reason that had the Mixed Court been 
dissolved, those Powers who had renounced their 
extraterritorial rights in Tangier in 1923 upon the 
conclusion of the Tangier Convention would have 
reassumed those rights with resultant judicial con- 
fusion in Tangier. 

The war affected Morocco in another manner, fol- 
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lowing the fall of France in June 1940, with the 
arrival in Morocco shortly thereafter of Italian 
Armistice Commissioners. These were later re- 
placed, beginning in February 1941, by German 
Armistice Commissioners numbering almost 200. 
In the same year, 1941, in an effort to detach 
Morocco and French North Africa from the Vichy- 
Axis orbit, the United States entered into a program 
of economic aid to French North Africa. One of 
the quid pro quos for the extension of this aid was 
the right granted to the United States to send ob- 
servers to that area to insure that the products such 
as petroleum would not be diverted to Axis uses. A 
dozen or more Vice Consuls were attached to the 


American Consulates at Casablanca, Morocco; 
Algiers, Algeria; and Tunis, Tunisia, who, in addi- 
tion to their economic duties, acted as intelligence 
officers in laying the groundwork for the subse- 
quent American landings on November 8, 1942. 


With the end of the war in 1945, Great Britain 
and France took immediate steps to obtain the re- 
linquishment of Spanish hegemony over Tangier 
and to this end a Conference was called in Paris in 
August of representatives of France and Great 
Britain in which the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
were invited to participate. Representatives of 
those four Powers concluded an agreement on 
August 31, 1945, providing for the withdrawal of 
Spanish troops and the return of Tangier to an 
international administration under the previously 
existing Convention with certain modifications. The 
accord reached provided for the extension of an in- 
vitation to both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to associate themselves in the administration of 
Tangier. The invitation to the United States was 
promptly accepted by the American Government 
and the international administration was restored 
in October 1945. A further Conference was sched- 
uled to be held in Paris in April 1946 consisting of 
all the Powers interested in Tangier, namely France, 
Great Britain, the United States, U.S.S.R., Portugal. 
Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden, and Italy, for the 
formulation of a permanent regime for Tangier. 
Concerning the participation of Spain in that Con- 
ference, the final act of the Conference held in 
Paris in August 1945 provided that “while consid- 
ering that the Conference of Powers signatories to 
the Act of Algeciras should not be held without 
Spain, the three delegations do not think it desir- 
able that Spain should be invited to the Conference 
as long as the present government in Spain contin- 
ues in power’. 

(Continued on page 42) 


Upper: Mogador, old Portuguese 
town on the southern Moroccan 
coast. 


Lewer: Itinerant Jewish artisans 
between Cuzzarzate and Marra- 
kesh, Morocco. 
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Ambassadors Extraordinary 


From THE ECONOMIST, February 9, 1946. 


a." a Parliamentary question put to the Foreign 
Secretary on Monday of this week, the Labour 
member for Luton, Mr. Warbey, enquired why Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, who has for some years been 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and permanent head of the Foreign Office, 
had been appointed as permanent British repre- 
sentative on the Security Council. Mr. Warbey 
would have preferred someone “who shares La- 
bour’s view on foreign affairs.” His question was 
easily answered. As Mr. Hector MacNeil, speaking 
for Mr. Bevin, was quick to point out, the perma- 
nent representative on the Council does not make 
policy. He may be in a position to influence it, but 
like an ambassador, he does not determine it. At 
the periodic meetings which will deal with high 
policy, the Foreign Secretary himself will deliver 
the Cabinet view. At the interim times when the 
Council is “functioning continuously,” Sir Alex- 
ander’s long diplomatic experience is bound to pre- 
sent assets that few men without his training could 
offer. Only by a miracle could a pillar of the 
Labour party, or any other party, equal him in 
sizing up the views and moods of fellow repre- 
sentatives from thirteen different nations. 

But Mr. Warbey’s anxieties were not altogether 
groundless. They are a reflection of much current 
criticism of British representation abroad, and Mr. 
Bevin would be making a mistake were he to write 
them off as answered and done with. The criticism 
does not come simply from Labour backbenchers: 
nor does it dwell exclusively on the lack of Labour 
representation. It is widespread among travellers 
of all kinds who visit British ambassadors in search 
of information or advice. Its burden is that, with 
some notable exceptions, the senior ranks of the 
Foreign Service are recruited from so small a class, 
and one with so restricted an outlook, that its mem- 
bers tend to know nothing of the modern face of 
their own country; and that, as a corollary, they 
are not the best judges of the modern face of other 
nations. So much was recognized by the Coalition 
Government. It gave, in June 1941, a promise of 
reforms designed to cure these and other defects, 
and it implemented the promise in a White Paper 
submitted to Parliament by Mr. Eden in January 
1943. His scheme had some good points. First, it 
widened the field of choice for posts; it amalga- 
mated the Diplomatic Corps with its poor relations 
the Commercial and Consular services, and in the- 
ory opened up equality of opportunity to all their 
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members. Secondly, it offered some hope of broader 
training; all candidates were to be required to serve 
apprenticeships in the economic, industrial, ship- 
ping and other fields that are nowadays part of the 
stuff of diplomacy. Thirdly, it finally abolished the 
property qualification. Hitherto candidature for 
the service has only been possible for those with 
private means on account of the knowledge of for- 
eign countries and foreign languages required for 
the Foreign Office Examination. In future, candi- 
dates successful in a preliminary test will be able 
to secure this knowledge at state expense. Fourth- 
ly, the scheme provided two methods of selecting 
candidates, one via the ordinary competitive exam- 
ination for the Home and Indian civil services, 
“in order that candidates may compete for all or 
any of the services,” and the other on a basis of 
tests of personality and record. Lastly—and this 
was perhaps its most important clause—it provided 
that when men do not fulfill early promise, or else 
“lose the qualities of initiative and energy” which 
are desirable, the Foreign Secretary may terminate 
their careers by retirement on a pension large 
enough to carry no stigma of failure. This last 
amounted to a minor revolution for any branch of 
the Civil Service, in which the major operation of 
sacking a misfit has been virtually impossible be- 
cause it would lead to forfeiture of his pension 
rights; it has therefore been evaded by transferring 
him to some other post. 

Imaginatively and speedily applied, these reforms 
should make the service a lively and tempting 
proposition for men of initiative and ideas. Yet 
the current trend is quite otherwise. Of the many 
competent “temporaries” who were recruited to the 
Foreign Office and to the Foreign Service from 
other careers during the war years, many of the 
most gifted and enterprising have gone or want to 
go. The reason is that there is an admitted flaw in 
the Eden White Paper. “The effect of the new 
system will not, of course, be felt for some years.” 
To leave it at that is tamely to accept the mis- 
fortune that the prolonged period of gestation of a 
modern Foreign Service coincides with the hyper- 
important years in which the atomic age takes 
shape. 

This is not necessary. The remedy is, of course, 
to bring the pensions clause into operation at once 
and honourably to retire some at least of the more 
hidebound members of the service. As the White 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD 

Much has been said recently concerning the 
new Foreign Service the United States will re- 
quire in the post-war world. Most discussion has 
centered about additional personnel, expanded pro- 
grams and “integration” of inherited war-time 
agencies. We have heard of what Congress should 
do to strengthen the Service, of what new legislation 
will allow the Service to accomplish and of how our 
newly acquired organizations and personnel mu t 
alter their “unorthodox” war-time attitudes and 
practices in adjusting themselves to the Service. 
There has, however, been all too little constructive 
comment on how the Service—the “old line” Serv- 
ice which still largely thinks and operates on pre- 
war lines—can itself make a start, with its present 
equipment, on the necessary adjustments to the new 
world in which it now finds itself. 

Stories drifting in from the field indicate to the 
Editors of the JoURNAL that those of us in the Serv- 
ice who are of pre-war vintage might profitably 
devote some thought to two general considerations. 
First, there must be realization in practice, as there 
is in theory, of the lines along which the Service is 
inevitably developing. The “jack-of-all-trades” off- 
cer who is used to paying off the crew of a ship in 
the morning, entertaining a Congressional delega- 
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tion at lunch, writing a report on current economic 
developments in the afternoon, and exploring the 
subtleties of high policy at dinner is likely to regard 
the Labor Attaché who can, or will, do nothing out- 
side of his specialized field as a citizen of very lim- 
ited usefulness. But with isolationism a dead letter 
and the United States committed to far more active 
participation in the affairs of the world, this coun- 
try’s day-to-day business with other nations has 
increased greatly in volume, scope, variety and 
complexity. This development is forcing us to 
maintain large permanent staffs at our important 
posts abroad which include officers who must spend 
their full time doing work of a very specialized na- 
ture. It does not, however, eliminate the need for 
officers of more varied talents, who will continue to 
be the mainstay of the smaller posts and whose ex- 
perience and know-how will be vitally needed in 
even the larger posts. But it does mean that the 
officer who has come up the “old line” ladder can- 
not conduct his large office the same way he op- 
erated his smaller posts in the past. He must learn 
to utilize to the full the abilities of the information, 
cultural, economic and other specialists assigned to 
his office and, if these specialists are to be of maxi- 
mum utility. they cannot be allowed to feel, as is 
apparently the case at a few posts, that the Foreign 
Service officers are resentful of their presence and 
regard them as intruders into a private Foreign 
Service preserve. 

This leads to the second consideration. During 
the war bitter necessity taught the armed services 
the necessity for unified command. Unified com- 
mand is just as essential to the successful conduct 
of American peace-time activities in a foreign na- 
tion. If the Economic Counselor and the Public 
Affairs Counselor each separately told conflicting 
stories to foreign officials on, for instance, the na- 
ture and amount of assistance we were prepared to 
extend to their country, our national policy would 
he extremely ineffective. Nor can we expect to re- 
tain respect for our efficiency if half a dozen Amer- 
ican intelligence officers ask the same question 
of the same foreign official on successive days. The 
old-line Foreign Service officer cannot be an expert 
in all the specialized activities carried on in his 
office but with his general know-how of the conduct 
of foreign relations it is his prime task to supply 
the same coordination and integration—the unified 
command—that the general or admiral exercises 
over a military operation involving countle-s special 
skills and weapons with which he himself may not 
be completely familiar. It is the Foreign Service 
officer who, by supplying this vital leadership, can 
alone render the expanded facilities of the “new” 
Foreign Service effective. 
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By Jane WILSON 


Reader’s Digest Reprints JouRNAL article 

The Reader’s Digest in its May 1946 issue re- 
printed the article by George V. Allen entitled 
“Yueh, American Citizen” which appeared in the 
July 1945 issue of the JOURNAL. 


“Unhealthy” U. S. Posts 


A recent New York Herald Tribune story is that 
the latest issue of the British Foreign Office yearbook 
reveals that the British Government classifies the 
cities of St. Louis, New Orleans, Jacksonville and 
Savannah as “unhealthy” for the purpose of leaves 
of absence. 


This means that British consular officials sta- 
itoned in these cities are allowed an extra month 
of leave each year. Other posts in this category 
are mostly remote or tropical regions such as 
French Guiana, Madagascar, Djibouti, and a place 
known as Diana-Rowanduz.* 


A member of the British Embassy, when in- 
formed of the location and characteristics of the 
American cities in question, could offer no logical 
explanation for their inclusion in the “unhealthy” 
category. 

“They may have been rather unhealthy when 
the list was made up years and years ago, and I 
don’t suppose anyone ever got around to changing 
it.” he said. “And of course, you would hardly 
expect the chaps stationed there to complain about 
the extra leave. would you?” 

All other American cities have received a clean 


bill-of-health. 


Moscow is placed in the “unhealthy” category, 
but a footnote in the yearbook adds that this list- 
ing is presently “under review.” 


Dormant Bank Accounts 


It has been reported informally to the Depart- 
ment that some of the States have enacted legisla- 
tion whereby bank accounts that have been dormant 
for- over 2 “years escheat to the State. This is 
brought to the attention of Foreign Service person- 
nel so that those having dormant bank accounts in 
the States may inquire of the bank as to their ac- 
counts in relation to the State laws. 


*This one had us stumped but map authorities say the loca- 
tion is IRAQ. 
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Pcrsénals 


CarLos C. former Foreign Service Offi- 
cer, returned to the Department of State on May 
17 as Assistant Chief of the Division of North and 
West Coast Affairs. He has for the past several 
years been with the Rubber Development Corpora- 
a and was before that Second Secretary at La 

az. 

FSO Puitie H. Bacsy is now attached to the 
American Delegation to the UN. He left the De- 
partment, where he has been serving in the Di- 
vision of Dependent Areas Affairs, on May 29 for 
New York for his new assignment. 

Miss HELEN CuapPin, daughter of FSO SELDEN 
Cuapin, Director of the Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, sailed the middle of May for Switzerland where 
she was invited to represent the U. S. Girl Scouts 
at the Juliette Low encampment at Adelboden by 
the world friendship committee of Girl Scouts. 


Retired FSO Cornetius Van H. ENGERT, Acting 
Diplomatic Adviser to UNRRA, has been heading 
a diplomatic mission to the Middle East. He has. 
for example, visited Turkey to negotiate regarding 
that country’s membership in the relief organiza- 
tion. Such negotiations represent just one of the 
many functions of the Diplomatic Adviser. 


Wayne FisHer, formerly attached to the Chung- 
king Embassy, is now a Lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps and left in early June for Germany where 
he will be stationed. 


Harry J. ANSLINGER, former Foreign Service 
Officer, has been nominated to represent the U. S. 
on the Narcotic Drugs Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN. 


Henry F. Grapy, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, has been appointed by the Secretary of 
State as his alternate on the special Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Palestine and Related Problems, with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. Mr. Grady was 
recently head of the American section of the Allied 
Mission to Observe the Elections in Greece. 


-Mavrice P. Dunwap retired FSO, reports that 
the storage company in Bergen has safeguarded 
his personal effects through five years of bombing, 
war, Nazi invasion and plunder. They recently 
deposited everything safely on a New York pier— 
acting without authority. The Consulate at Bergen 
is not yet opened. 
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Association Reception For Retiring 
Foreign Service Officers 


About a hundred members of the Foreign Service 
Association attended the reception given by the 
Association on June 13th at the Mayflower Hotel 
in honor of the high ranking Foreign Service Offi- 
cers who recently retired. The retired officers on 
the honor-guest list are: 


Joun K. CALDWELL EuceNE H. DooMAn 
JosepH W. BALLANTINE JAMES B. STEWART 
NELSON T. JOHNSON DupLey G. DwyReE 
WALLACE S. MurRRAY CorRNELIUS VAN H. 
KENNETH S. PATTON ENGERT 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Irving N. LINNELL 
CLARENCE E. Gauss JosepH C. GREW 

Joun CAMPBELL WHITE NoRMAN ARMOUR 

G. HowLanp SHAW GEORGE T. SUMMERLIN 
CoeERT pu Bots GeorcE A. GORDON 


Mr. Loy W. HENDERSON as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association introduced 
UNDERSECRETARY ACHESON who addressed the 
group. In speaking of the Foreign Service as a 
unit, Mr. Acheson to exemplify the work of the 
Service as a whole read a letter he recently wrote in 
reply to one received from a magazine requesting 
clearance on an article dealing with a particular 
member of the Service: 


My dear Mr. ——-——— 


| have your letter enclosing a copy of an article which 
you propose to publish and which you submit to me for 
clearance. You ask me to let you know whether there is 
any reason why you should not publish it as it is, and, in 
the event that I object to any statements in it, I point 
them out to you. I am very appreciative of your courtesy 
in doing this and trust that you will not object to my 
widening the opportunity which you have offered to me 
to lay before you some reasons in favor of not publishing 
the article at all. 


Before doing this, may I say that, in view of the many 
attacks which have been made upon the Department and 
its personnel, | would welcome, except for the considera- 
tions pointed out below, an article upon one of our officers 
as appreciative and generous as yours. 


The very essence of the Foreign Service is that its 
officers must be prepared ungrudgingly to carry out what- 
ever assignment is made to them. They must take the 
periods of gruelling and obscure work, of personal danger, 
of hazard to health, as well as the opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the great events upon which the eyes of the 
world are centered. They must do this as soldiers take 
their assignments, accepting the bad as gracefully as the 
good and realizing that the strength of the Service depends 
upon the strength of the whole organization and not upon 
the performance of brilliant or outstanding officers. For 
this reason anonymity is an important attribute, and I 
think that in the long run it impairs the morale of the 
Service to have an officer singled out for discussion and 
comment. 
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I have discussed this matter with the officer in question 
and the views which I have expressed are felt as strongly— 
perhaps more strongly—by him. He tells me that in the 
article there are some inaccuracies and some exaggerations, 
but I have not gone into these because of the broader 
considerations which I wanted to place before you. 

In order that you will not think that our attitude is 
purely negative, may make a suggestion? Instead of 
picking out one of our officers as the subject of an article, 
might it not be possible to make a most interesting article 
out of the work and hazards and achievement of the 
Foreign Service? Such an article could be made specific 
by a considerable number of illustrations of the actions of 
various officers in a variety of situations. Such an article 
would, I believe, have broad interest because, as you know, 
the Department at the present time is taking in a large 
number of veterans from all the former theaters of war. 

I hope that the reasons why I cannot do as you wish 
and clear this article will appeal to you as sound and 
in the interest of the Service, and I can assure you that 
if my suggestion seems to you to have any merit we shall 
be very glad to work with you in its execution. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. NorMAN ARMOUR, one of the guests of hon- 
or, complied with a request to say a few words on 
behalf of the retiring officers. 


It is planned to present each retiring officer with 
a scroll of appreciation signed by the Secretary of 
State. The wording of the scroll is as follows: 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


In appreciation of many years of loyal and devoted service 
to your country. 


You have been called upon to serve in various posts 
and capacities. You have shown a readiness to respond to 
these assignments in a manner that has contributed to the 
maintenance of the high traditions of the Foreign Service. 
From the time of your entry into the Service on 
until your retirement on your career has taken 
you to such posts as ..............----- » 


You have served the country with distinction in the 


It is my privilege to express the gratitude of the Depart- 
ment of State for your unremitting devotion to duty and, as 
spokesman for your colleagues in the Foreign Service, to 
convey their congratulations and sincere good wishes. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Honorary President of the Foreign Service Association. 


Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Program 
The Philippine Foreign Affairs Training Pro- 


gram of the Department is now moving along at an 
accelerated pace as Philippine independence ap- 
proaches. 


The Second Philippine Foreign Affairs Training 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ASSOCIATION RECEPTION 
FOR RETIRING 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Undersecretary Acheson addressing the group. 


Photos by Mildred Gale 


’ FSOs Gilson G. Blake, Herbert D. Brewster, Findley 
Burns, Jr., and Hendrik Van Oss. 


Com- 
Os 
3 jatio™ Nich 
Honor guests John C. Caldwell and Clarence Gauss. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia—John R. Minter 
Bolivia—Hector C. Adam, Jr. 
Brazii—Walter P. McConaughy 
China—lIames O'Sullivan 

Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana 

Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin 
Ecuador—George P. Shaw 

El Salvador—Robert E. Wilson 
French West Indies—William H. Christensen 
Greece—William Witman, 2d 
Ireland—Thomas McEnelly 
Jamaica—John H. Lord 
London—Dorsey G. Fisher 


ANKARA 


Mexico—Robert F. Hale 
Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 
Nicaragua—Raymond Phelan 
New Zealand—John Fuess 
Panama—Arthur R. Williams 
Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 
Portugal—William Barnes 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Spain—John N. Hamlin 
Tangier—Paul H. Alling 

U. S. S. R—Edward Page, Jr. 
Union of South Africa—Robert A. Acly 


Visit of the USS MISSOURI to Ankara. In foreground: Admiral Hewitt, Prime Minister 
Sukru Saracog:u, Ambassador Edwin C. Wilson, Ambassador Alexander W. Weddel. 


(See facing page.) 
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Staff of the American Mission 
at Vienna, April 1946. 


Courtesy Laurence C. Frank 


ANKARA 
Visit of The USS Missouri To Turkey 
May 17,1946 


The visit to Istanbul between April 5-9 of the 
USS MISSOURI, flying the flag of Admiral Henry 
Kent Hewitt, USN. Commander of the United States 
12th Fleet, proved to be of exceptional interest to 
Turks and Americans alike. The MISSOURI, ac- 
companied by the USS PROVIDENCE, and the 
USS POWER, had come to Turkey to return the 
body of the late Turkish Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, the Honorable Mehmet Munir Ertegun. The 
representative of the Secretary was the Honorable 
Alexander W. Weddell, formerly Ambassador to 
Madrid. 

The American squadron was met near Chios by 
three Turkish destroyers. Steaming up the Bos- 
phorus in the early hours of April 5, the MIS- 
SOURI exchanged salutes with the Turkish Flag- 
ship YAVUZ before dropping anchor in front of 
the Dolma Bahce Palace. The officers and men of 
the squadron were surprised to see the words “Wel- 
come Missouri” in bold letters printed on the little 
lighthouse, which legend calls Leander’s Tower. 
Copies of Istanbul morning newspapers which 
reached the ship also carried “the words “Welcome 
Missouri” in English. 

The funeral services of the late Turkish Ambas- 
sador took place during the morning of April 5 
An:ong those who participated were hubaniabe 
Edwin C. Wilson, Ambassador Weddell, Admiral 
Hewitt, Rear Admiral Jules James, and a detach- 
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ment of U. S. Marines and Sailors. 

On the evening of April 5, Ambassador Wilson 
accompanied Mr. Weddell and the Naval officers 
to Ankara, where calls were paid the next day on 
the President of the Turkish Republic, Ismet Inonu, 
Prime Minister Sukru Saracoglu, and other im- 
portant Turkish officials. The party returned to 
Istanbul that same evening, having traveled both 
ways in private railway cars generously put at their 
disposal by the Turkish Government. 

Among the many social events which marked the 
visit, one of the most notable was that given at the 
famous Dolma Bahce Palace, which was especially 
reopened for the occasion. There were a number 
of dinners, luncheons, and cocktail parties, includ- 
ing a reception given on Sunday evening, April 
7, by Ambassador Wilson, and a reception given 
on board the MISSOURI by Admiral Hewitt. 
Throughout the visit there were entertainments for 
junior officers and enlisted men. An efficiently op- 
erated USO was kept open continuously through the 
untiring efforts of the American Colony in Istan- 
bul, and this proved to be a great success. 

There is no question but that the visit of the 
Squadron was received with a tremendous mani- 
festation of enthusiasm by the Turkish public. 
which remembers vividly the friendship shown 
towards Turkey by Admiral Mark Bristol when 
he served as High Commissioner here. Thousands 
of people visited the three vessels c{ the squadron 
and Istanbul newspapers carried under banner 


headlines accounts of the visit, biographies of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE WoLF, Review Editor 


The Golden Carpet. By Somerset de Chair. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1945. 
$3.50. 252 pp. 


Of the several turning points of World War II, the 
revolt of Rashid Ali el-Gailani in Iraq in May of 
1941, leading to the British occupation of Iraq and 
Syria, was one of the most important. With the Ger- 
mans established in Crete. the British had to hold 
the middle East at all costs. That they succeeded in 
doing so with the small forces at their disposal made 
it possible for the Allies to win in the end. 

In this small book, Captain de Chair, M.P., re- 
lates the successful and dramatic progress of a small 
flying column, under the command of Brigadier J. 
J. Kingstone, from Palestine across the great Syrian 
desert to capture Baghdad, where the British com- 
munity had taken refuge in the British Embassy and 
the American Legation. It then recrossed the desert 
to ancient Palmyra in Syria, where the author was 
seriously wounded in an air attack on the column. 
A well-marked map on the two inside covers makes 
it easy to follow the course of the two campaigns. 

One wonders whether Brigadier Kingstone real- 
ized, when he selected Captain de Chair as his intel- 
ligence officer, that he had assured himself a con- 
spicuous place in the military literature of the war, 
for the captain was not only already a poet and 
author of distinction, but also the youngest Member 
of Parliament, and could thus be much franker in 
his war diary than a regular army officer. More- 
over, he turned out to be an officer of considerable 
bravery, resourcefulness and skill, as he none too 
modestly relates. For this he may be forgiven, how- 
ever, after one learns in the final passages of the 
heroic ordeal which he and the other wounded men 
with him underwent for two days in the deadly 
desert heat of the longest days of the year, shut up 
in a metal ambulance which was being continuously 
strafed. 

To those of us who have served in Iraq and Syria 
the author’s mention of many familiar names and 
places makes “The Golden Carpet” even more in- 
teresting. We read, among others, of Long Jack. 
the colorful ex-Nairn Company driver, of Douglas 
Brooks, the husband in “We Married an English- 
man,” and of Ernest Altounyan, the close friend of 
Lawrence of Arabia. 

In describing the tribulations of that part of the 
British community of Baghdad who had been shut 
up for a month in the British Embassy, the author 
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can perhaps be forgiven, in view of his preoccupa- 
tion with the campaign, for his failure to give more 
than passing mention to the fact that an even greater 
number had taken refuge in the American Legation, 
several miles away on the other side of the Tigris. 
We can only hope that the story of that amazing 
episode, as related in the diary of our Minister, the 
late Paul Knabenshue, can one day be published. 

That Kingstone’s small column, with the aid of 
Glubb Pasha’s Arab Legion, succeeded in crossing 
some six hundred miles of desert in summer and in 
occupying Baghdad, while a much larger invasion 
force was slowly gathering in Basra, was nothing 
short of a miracle. It is therefore not to belittle 
this accomplishment if amazement is recorded at 
the seemingly casual manner in which it was carried 
out in certain respects. ; 


For instance, de Chair himself, who had never 
crossed the desert before, seems to have guided the 
column part of the way by means of a compass. As 
they approached the Royal Air Force cantonment 
at Habbaniya the Euphrates floods had, as usual at 
that time of year, cut the main track, which was 
furthermore blocked at Ramadi by the Rashid Ali 
forces. The expedition was almost forced to turn 
back at this point, before their water gave out, be- 
cause of difficulty in finding a route south of Lake 
Habbaniya into the cantonment with a solid enough 
track to carry the heavy motor transport. Yet the 
Nairn drivers had for years been taking their even 
heavier air-conditioned buses during the flood sea- 
son around the lake by a similar route, and it is 
difficult to understand why Kingstone had not taken 
the precaution of having at least one of these experts 
as a guide. He apparently learned his lesson, how- 
ever, as one of the Nairn drivers (now a major in 
the British army) was used on the march to Pal- 
myra. 

Another astounding incident related in the book 
is one concerning Fawzi el Qawukji, the notorious 
leader of the Palestine rebellion, who, having joined 
Rashid Ali, had been giving the column much 
trouble and concern. De Chair tells of an encounter 
between one of the British units and Fawzi’s ma- 
rauders which ended with even honors and with 
Fawzi requesting an armistice, under the terms of 
which he would have come over to the Allied side. 
Yet the opportunity to win over this influential Arab 
rebel leader, who had first fought in this desert as 
an officer of the Turkish army, who claimed to have 
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saved Ataturk’s life on one occasion during the 
Syrian campaign of the previous war, and who spoke 
both French and German with considerable fluency 
(which fact was certainly known to many British 
officials) , was allegedly lost through lack of an Arab 
interpreter! 


This interesting book, with its author’s rather fre- 
quent snap judgments and hasty criticisms of the 
Arabs and of British diplomacy, cannot be very 
pleasing to British officialdom. Nevertheless, the 
author has been generous enough to print an appen- 
dix written by Glubb Pash, the famous commander 
of the Arab Legion of the Transjordan, who, in 
coming to the defense of his own Arab warriors, 
frankly points out many of the book’s errors, while 
at the same time referring to it as a “classical mas- 
terpiece to go down to future generations.” 


J. C. SATTERTHWAITE. 


Industry in Latin America. 
Columbia University Press, 
$4.00. 335 pp. 


The present volume is the first all-inclusive book 
to discuss Latin American industry in its entirety. 
The material presented here is not new nor does it 
come from any secret files, but the achievement lies 
in a successful assemblage of these difficult, often 
contradictory sources, into an homogeneous whole. 
The author has succeeded admirably in this task. 


The book is divided into three parts, following an 
introduction by Laurence Duggan which states its 
thesis succinctly in a few pages. In the first part the 
author presents the “Background and Problem” of 
Latin America, while the main part is composed of 
individual chapters on each Latin American repub- 
lic. Short historical sketches are given, bearing on 
the economy of the country, supplying information 
on agricultural and mineral resources, industrial 
developments, fomentos and corporaciones, the labor 
situation, the national economic policies, etc. Finally, 
in the third part, the “Today and Tomorrow” of our 
southern neighbors is rather too briefly discussed. 


Though the book contains a minimum of specu- 
lation, the author cannot help but draw certain 
conclusions on the industrial development of Latin 
America versus “raw material economies.” He 
clearly presents these two extremes and leans to the 
view that “probably the Latin American economies 
will remain extractive for a long time to come,” 
while “the rapidity and extent of further industriali- 
zation are conditioned by a complex of racial, his- 
torical, climatic and geographic factors which will 
produce great variations within that area.” The pat- 
tern of the industrial revolution may not be followed 


By George Wythe. 
New York, 1945. 
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in all Latin American republics; some may experi- 
ence a rapid industrialization, while others may be 
by-passed completely. In other words, trying very 
hard not to step on any sensitive Latin American 
toes, the author is none too hopeful for a quick 
industrialization, at least not until the basic level of 
existence and purchasing power has been lifted to a 
certain extent. 

The book is admirably suited to readers who 
seriously search for an economic understanding, and 
possibly a solution, of this hemisphere’s problems. 
But there its popularity will stop, and one wishes 
that Mr. Wythe had given a little more consideration 
to the average reader in his style and presentation, 
without necessarily dropping to a picture book’s 
level. 


L. RAINE. 


Unwritten Treaty. By James P. Warburg. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946. $2.00. 186 pp. 


Mr. Warburg, who is a member of the well-known 
New York banking family, was Deputy Director of 
Propaganda Policy for the OWI during the war and 
organized its London office. In this little book. 
which might almost be called a tract, he has de- 
scribed rather summarily the history of propaganda 
and the development of propaganda techniques dur- 
ing the period immediately preceding the recent war 
and during the war years. 

At the end of the book he makes rather detailed 
recommendations for: 


1. A Department of Information. 


2. An international treaty 


guaranteeing freedom 
of information. 


3. A treaty outlawing propaganda warfare. 

Officers of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service will be particularly interested in the pro- 
posal for a Department of Information. According 
to Mr. Warburg, this would have approximately the 
same functions as have now been assigned to the 
new Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs; that is to say, it would supplement 
private enterprise wherever it failed to present a true 
and balanced picture of the American people to the 
inhabitants of other countries. Mr. Warburg feels 
very strongly that this should be a separate depart- 
ment headed by a secretary who would participate 
in the formulation of foreign policy on a Cabinet © 
level. In that way, he believes, we can avoid making 
promises which we do not fulfill, thus gravely dis- 
appointing our friends in foreign countries. It is 
possible, however, that the reason why the promises 
made by OWI were not fulfilled during the war was 
because OWI made promises impossible of fulfill- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Letters to 


In Favor of the Consumer Cooperative 


Caracas, Venezuela, 


May 6, 1946. 


To THE EbIToRs, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


With reference to the article by David Scull pro- 
posing a consumer cooperative for the Foreign 
Service which appeared in the Journal some months 
ago, I hope the possibilities of such a proposal will 
be carefully studied. 


I have caused a careful survey to be made among 
the members of my staff, including wives, with a 
view to ascertaining the reaction to the proposed 
cooperative buying organization. Almost without 
exception they stated that they were in favor, and 
furthermore that they would be willing to subscribe 
amounts of stock ranging from $25 to $100 in 
accordance with their ability. While in a few cases 
there was no marked enthusiasm I believe that once 
the organization is launched and its benefits demon- 
strated these less enthusiastic individuals will 
change their attitude. Assuming that this post is 
representative, it is clear from this survey that there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining sufficient capi- 
tal. Certainly the need for a central buying organi- 
zation, if it can be properly organized, adaptable, 
sensitive to the needs of the Service, and above all 
financed and controlled by its own members is 
great, greater at present in fact than ever before, 
not only because of the increased size of our per- 
sonnel stationed abroad, but more particularly be- 
cause of the increasing difficulty of obtaining the 
necessities of life and those luxuries generally ac- 
cepted as being a part of the American standard 
of living. 


It appears that the cooperative method of meet- 
ing this urgent problem might be preferable to 
having the matter handled directly by an already 
over-burdened Department, I sincerely hope that 
the appropriate officials of the Department will as- 
sist and encourage those interested in this project 
to proceed with the establishment of such an organi- 
zation. 


FRANK P. CorRIGAN 
American Ambassador 
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the Editors 


Awards and Decorations 


American Consulate. 
Marseille, France, 
December 15, 1945 
To Tue Epirors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I would like respectfully to draw the attention 
of the authorities to a matter which places the 
United States in a disadvantageous situation com- 
pared with other countries. I refer to civil decora- 
tions for citizens of foreign lands who serve Ameri- 
ca well. 

Under existing American regulations, only Amer- 
ican military decorations can be bestowed on for- 
eign military personnel, but not on foreign civil- 
ians for whom no American civilian decoration 
exists, whereas other countries can and do bestow 
civilian decorations freely on foreign civilians. 

Thus, for instance, a French civilian who ren- 
dered eminent services to the Allied Cause, and let 
us say. to the United States in particular, may re- 
ceive civilian decorations from other Allied Coun- 
tries, but nothing from the United States. 

To my knowledge, there are a number of glaring 
examples of civilians in North Africa whose help 
to our cause was inestimable before and after our 
landing in November 1942, who are, under existing 
regulations, unable to receive any kind of recogni- 
tion from us, but who, however, have received 
civilian decorations from other powers, largely for 
services rendered to the United States. 

Thus, an embarrassing situation is created for 
American Foreign Service personnel who look on 
helplessly and ashamedly. 

This question of decorations may seem trivial 
and unimportant, but can be of far reaching con- 
sequences for American prestige abroad and detri- 
mental to American relations. 

When dealing with human beings—and are not 
world events fashioned by men and women—human 
nature has to be considered. Few are those who are 
content with that rich inner satisfaction of work 
accomplished, services given and a task performed. 
To what human ear is not the expression “well 
done!” the sweetest of music. How many people 
exist who are not gratified by a visible external 
badge of reward? Where are those averse to re- 
ceiving recognition for aid and public acknowl- 
edgement of merit? Who does not love to be con- 
sidered worthy by his superiors, important to his 
equals, to stand out above his fellowmen and 
especially to preen himself before his womenfolk? 

These are elementary facts recognized for cen- 
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turies throughout the world by governments. 
armies, colleges, clubs, societies, and all human 
organizations. A visible external mark of recogni- 
tion is not merely a concession to human vanity, 
but also a spur to man’s efforts. We have, alas, not 
yet reached that high state of moral evolution 
where man not only believes that a good deed is 
its own reward, but acts accordingly. 

In Europe and Mediterranean countries where 
the caste and class system permeates the entire 
structure of national and social life to a degree in- 
conceivable to a truly democratic, free-born Ameri- 
can, and where in consequence people are almest 
always overshadowed by someone or other and ac- 
quire a sense of inferiority and respectful servility, 
decorations are of supreme importance. In many 
European homes, a prominent place is given in the 
best room to a frame containing the medals, cer- 
tificates, and decorations of the family. 

What is, moreover, of great significance is that 
the recipient of a decoration, particularly of one 
from a foreign government, cannot but help ac- 
quiring, and actually does acquire, a certain friend- 
liness and even loyalty to the country bestowing 
the decoration. Thus, by the clever system of be- 
stowing special civilian decorations to foreign civil- 
ians, a country is able to create sure and permanent 
friends abroad. 

But what has the United States to offer to for- 
eign civilians abroad for valuable services rendered 
—nothing at all, merely the apologetic mumblings 
of Foreign Service personnel about existing regula- 
tions, a poor substitute for beautiful high-sounding 
decorations so freely, so readily, and even so eager- 
ly given by other powers. 

Joun H. Boyp 
Special Assistant and American Vice Consul 
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The American Foreign Service Journal, 
Department of State, 
May 13, 1946 
Dear Mr. Boyd: 

The Editors of the Journal have read with much 
interest your letter of December 15, 1945 regarding 
American civil decorations for foreigners. 

We have made extensive inquiries in the Depart- 
ment on this subject, and have found out that the 
War and Navy Departments are making awards of 
the Medal for Freedom, especially to members of 
the French underground and other foreigners, as 
well as to some Americans. 

You might also be interested to know that there 
is now in preparation a Departmental order setting 
up a Foreign Service Board of Awards and Decora- 
tions. When the order is published, a circular in- 
struction, which is now prepared. will go out to 
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the field and will explain the procedure for sub- 
mitting recommendations. 

We are grateful for your interest in the Journal 
and plan to publish your letter in a forthcoming 
issue. 

Henry S. VILLARD 
Chairman, Editorial Board. 


Reply to Mr. Conrad 


American Embassy, Madrid 
May 17, 1946 

To THE EpiTorRs, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


While Vice Consul Barnaby. Conrad’s letter of 
June 16, 1945, printed in the March Foreicen 
SERVICE JOURNAL (p. 25) displays considerable 
writing ability, the bounds of literary license have 
been slightly overstepped in his presentation of 
certain facts as well as in some of his final analysis. 

He remarks that “the three candidates of the 
Iberian Peninsula who passed the examination had 
all studied intensely, two, I believe, in Washington 
‘cram’ schools, and all but one had taken the ex- 
amination at least once before”. The three candi- 
dates “studied intensely” just prior to the examin- 
ation, but none ever studied in a “cram” school. 
either in Washington or elsewhere. The studies 
were carried on independently, outside office hours. 
at their post, and were of course guided to a 
great extent by the nature of the questions on 
previous written examinations. Copies of previous 
examinations, it is understood, are available to all 
who request them, and the JOURNAL has helpfully 


reprinted many sections. 


One of the three candidates had taken the exam- 
ination before; for the other two it was a first 
attempt. None of the three had the idea that it 
would be a “snap”. It may be that carelessness as 
a result of overconfidence has caused more failures 
on the examination than actual lack of knowledge. 

We share Vice Consul Conrad’s regret that on 
the Iberian Peninsula certain Auxiliary Officers of 
outstanding ability failed to attain the prescribed 
grade of 70. 

While it is true that the examination is not per- 
fect, everyone recognizes the difficulties encountered 
in devising a test for several hundred candidates 
which will give each of them a chance to display 
his particular talents. Finally, we feel that Vice 
Consul Conrad is criticising examinations in general 
as well as general examinations with regard to 
whether or not there is a close correlation between 
good marks and a man’s practical ability. 


Two of the Three 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Dinner in Quito given by the Chief of the U. S. Naval 
Vission to Ecuador, the U. S. Naval Attaché and the 
Assistant Naval Attaché, on the evening of the cere- 
mony of the decoration of Captain William Miller of 
the USS LITTLE ROCK during the goodwill visit of 
the ship to Salinas. The picture shows Ambassador 
Scotten sitting at the table with Colonel Carlos Man- 
cheno at his right and Captain Miller to his left. 


Ceremony at the Lisbon Embassy celebrating the com. 
pletion of thirty years’ faithful service by Jose Guilherne 
Portugal, interpreter. The Ambassador presented Mr, 
Portugal with a handsome silver tray from the Embassy 
staff. The tray bore facsimile signatures of present and 
past members of the Mission. Left to right: Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Crocker; Edward S. Crocker, Counselor oj 
Embassy; Mrs. Portugal, Ambassador Baruch and Mr. 
Portugal. 


SERVICE 


SOVIET-AMERICAN JOINT COMMISSION 
FOR KOREA 


recesses to admire cherry blossoms in grounds of Duk 
Soo Palace, Seoul, where Commission has its headquar- 
ters. From left to right: Minister S. K. Tsarapkin, Soviet 
Foreign Office; Charles W. Thayer, F. S. O.: Major Gen- 
eral Archibald V. Arnold, Chief U. S. Commissioner: 
Col. T. I. Karkulenko, Soviet Army: Colonel General 
Terenty F. Shtikov, Chief Soviet Commissioner; Col. 
Frank H. Britton, U. S. Army; Col. Robt. H. Booth. 
U. S. Army: Arthur C. Bunce, State Department; 
Gerasim M. Balasanov, Soviet Foreign Office: Wm. R. 
Langdon, F. S. O. 


Below: Consulate at Port of Spain, Irinidad. q 
‘ 
- 


Below: FSO Evan Wilson going up Mt. Tabor by jeep. 
in March 1946 on his recent trip to Palestine. 


Consul Troy L. Perkins and Inspector Richard P. But- 
rick as photographed by Mrs. Perkins in the famous 
Butchart Gardens at Victoria. 


GLIMPSES 


At Tegucigalpa on February 17, President Tiburcio 
Carias sees Ambassador John D. Erwin off for vacation. 
Lejt to right: Chief of Protocol Lardizabal, Ambassador 
Erwin, President Carias, Mrs. Erwin, Military Attaché 
Lt. Col. Brown, Assistant Chief of Protocol Coello, 
Clerk Blosser, TACA Manager Brown, First Secretary 
Faust. 


Above: The Embassy Residence, Lima. 
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All the Things We Are 


By Troy L. Perkins. Consul, Victoria, B. C. 


The Washington heat was at its peak and it had 
been a long, hard day. As I took the papers in 
to the Assistant Secretary’s outer office, | saw that 
his staff was already gone. I was about to return 
upstairs to my chief with the papers when a raised 
voice in the inner office, directed at someone within, 
caught my ear. Instinctively, I halted. 

“You inept fop! You rumor-mongering fuddy- 
duddy! You time-serving policy saboteur!” I 
clearly recognized the voice as that of the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Curiosity gaining the upper hand, I maneuvered 
cautiously until I could peek unobstrusively through 
the partly opened door to the inner office. Sitting 
at his desk was the Assistant Secretary, with a 
group of sternfaced departmental higher-ups seated 
around him in board-of-inquiry fashion. Standing 
before the desk and facing the group was the victim. 
rigid, pale, perplexed. I recognized him as 
Mc——-—.. who was generally considered to be 
one of our ablest men and destined to go far. Some 
curious trouble must be brewing for him. 

“You supercilious super-snob. yo third-rate 
half-wit. you over-civilized flunky!” The Assistant 
Secretary's voice had taken on an unaccustomed 
derision and stridency. “Gentlemen,” he turned to 
the group. “must we keep this superficial brain- 
picker. this frivilous nincompoop, this ear-chewing 
diplomatic buss-boy yes! this peregrinating 
bumpkin in the astute chancelleries of Europe? 
Have you ever known such an abject caviar- 
crammer as this insubordinate toady, this cut-rate 
Machiavelli, this ideological scavenger who is sup- 
posed to represent us abroad?” 

The members of the group shook their heads 
grimly. 

Mc————~ interrupted with dignity: “Sir, I am 
at a loss to understand what a 

“Silence!” shouted the Assistant Secretary. 
“Hold your tongue!” growled another member of 
the group to the victim. The Assistant Secretary 
went on: ; 


“Not a word from you, you mealy-mouthed 
fascist—you disloyal, disingenuous, champagne- 
guzzling intriguer! You have no defense. you 
fatuous prevaricator, you simpering scion. you 
back-stabbing visionary!” 
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“But. sir!” _Me———— was straining every fibre 
to remain calm, although his face was now redden- 
ing. “If we could just talk this over point by. 93 

“Quiet—you unctuous busy-body! Gentlemen. 
what can be done with this ingenuous provincial 
caf, this furtive fellow-traveller?” Turning again 
to Mc— and in a crescendo of fury: “Why. 
you sinister cookie-bender—you unrepresentative. 
anglicized, gallicized, sinicized Circassian! You 
emaciated stuffed-shirt!” 

“Gentlemen!” Me —'s voice was now trem- 
bling with anger. his face bloodshot, as he spoke. 
“] must ask you to stop! Until now I have with 
great effort held my temper, as I thought we might 
reach a detente or a modus vivendi. But that last 
remark was personal! I am not emaciated! My 
figure is... .....” 

Suddenly the Assistant Secretary stood. re!aved 
with a slight smile, and turning to the group said: 

“Well. gentlemen, what do you think?” 

There were nods and grunts of approval: “Good.” 
“Excellent.” “Really first-rate.” 

The Assistant Secretary came forward and ex- 
tended his hand to Mc————. “Congratulations. 
old man! And forgive us—it must have been un- 
comfortable for you—but, you see, we are going 
to make you an ambassador. We knew you had 
ability. initiative, breadth, tact, resource and en- 
ergy. but we wanted to assure ourselves that you 
could really take the abuse that will come with a 
responsible position with the Department.. Very 
important point these days.” 


As the group moved toward the outer office with 
their congratulations, I stiff-armed the swinging- 
doors in my haste to get out and ran panting down 
the corridor and up the stairs, up, up, puffing... .. 


It had evidently gotten warmer during the night. 
I awoke sitting bolt upright in bed, gasping for 
air, covered with perspiration. Jumping out of bed 
I lurched sleepily toward the window for a breath 
of relief. Such a mauvaise quart d’heure as had 
just passed in my slumber could only be expected 
if I persisted in stuffing myself with cookies, as 1 
had done recently in order to keep up with the fast 
diplomatic set. However, there was only one thing 
to do; slow down on the cookies a bit—at least 
not push them cny more—even if my diplomacy 


suffered. 
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INSURANCE 
IN DOLLARS 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 


the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
| fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 


Security Storage Company 


of Washington 


for over 50 years at 
a safe depository 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


European Office 
31 Place du Marché, St. Honore, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Foreign service officers the world over 
realize the advantages of a banking con- 
nection in the Nation’s Capital. Ameri- 
can Security has for years handled the 
banking, trust, and safe deposit needs of 
officials stationed abroad, giving special 
attention to requirements of such clients. 


No matter where you may be stationed, 
you will find that the maintenance of a 
Washington banking connection gives you 
added security and convenience in finan- 
cial transactions. We invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


~& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3,400,000.00 
$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL. DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 27) 


Admiral Hewitt and Ambassador Weddell, and 
background stories on the part the MISSOURI 
played in the war against Japan. Editorials could 
not have been more friendly and clearly showed the 
gratitude of the Turkish nation for the American 
gesture in returning the late Ambassador’s body in 
such a striking manner. 

Contributing to the pleasure afforded by the 
visit was the great efficiency shown by the Turkish 
Naval Staff, which arranged for English-speaking 
liaison officers to be assigned to all of the Flag 
Officers and to every ship. The fine and friendly 
personality of Admiral Hewitt and the fine bearing 
and exemplary conduct of the officers and enlisted 
men of the squadron played a large part in making 
the visit the outstanding success it was. For the 
American Colony in Turkey the visit will remain 
as a most pleasant memory. 

Among the Americans from the Embassy in 
Ankara who went to Istanbul for the Squadron’s 
arrival were: Ambassador and Mrs. Edwin C. Wil- 
son, Second Secretary and Mrs. John E. Horner, 
Attache Robert Moore, Vice Consul Randolph Rob- 
erts, and Clerks Catherine Reynolds, Anne Gibbons. 
‘Georgia Martinov, Anne Bumann, Mary Sullivan, 
and Chief Radioman Charles Brunner. In Istanbul 
the Naval Attache, Captain Webb Trammel, Consul 
‘General Robert Macatee, and G. Huntington Damon 
and Lawrence Moore of USIS worked untiringly 
upon the arrangements. 

Joun Evarts HorNER 


MARTINIQUE 
May 22, 1946 


On the morning of May 22 at about 5:15 a.m. 
we had the dubious distinction of being awakened 
by an earthquake. At first, in a drowsy state, I be- 
lieved that the trade wind had whipped up into a 
fury and was shaking the house. However. the 
intensity with which our house, which is a large 
one of concrete and marble, was being shaken soon 
left no doubt but that it was something more than 
wind. I leapt out of bed and ran for the children’s 
room and pulled them out of bed and by the time 
I had got back to our own room the quake had 
exhausted itself. or whatever earthquakes do when 
they are over, so we did not leave the house. 

I can only compare this earthquake experience 
with a couple of very minor ones in Barbados and 
Antigua and I can say that this one was extremely 
violent by comparison. In fact. the house lurched 
-so much that I became sea sick! 


We had as house guests five Navy Officers from 
a plane which overnighted in Martinique. One of 
the officers had spent years in the Philippines and 
had gone through “several dozen” earthquakes and 
he said that this one was severe. 

There was a little damage and one death reported 
in the North of the island where it was most se- 
verely felt. (Mt. Pelee is in the North part of the 
island and we are waiting to see if any activity 
results) . 


May 29, 1946 


Subsequent investigation reveals that there was 
considerable damage done by the earthquake. It 
has been estimated at “at least 50,000,000 francs.” 

We are making an excursion to the North of the 
island where the quake was most severely felt, and 
where a town on a point of land is reported to be 
in the process of evacuation because of the danger 
that the land might collapse into the sea. 

Here is a story for you and one which has been 
confirmed. An old lady called on a priest in Lor- 
raine (in the North and which was hardest hit) and 
told him that she had had a visitation and that she 
was informed that Martinique would have an earth- 
quake the following day. (This was the day before 
the quake). She said the church would be damaged 
and that her house would be destroyed and that 
she was not going to sleep in her house that night. 
The earthquake came and it did damage the church 
and it did destroy her house. She came to the 
priest again the following day and in effect said: 
“What did I tell you”? She then said that a good 
part of Martinique would be devastated by an earth- 
quake on the 7th of June. 

The story has spread like wildfire and everyone 
talks of nothing but the earthquake. Church at- 
tendance has improved and will probably be at 
record heights on the 7th. We have had several 
small tremors since the big quake and it naturally 
causes considerable uneasiness. 


Wittiam H. CHRISTENSEN 


MARRIAGES 
CURTIS-WILLIAMS. Miss E. Ruth Williams 


and Mr. James Woodrow Curtis were married on 
May Oth at Managua where Miss Williams. has 
served as Foreign Service Clerk and Mr Curtis is 
Legal Attache. 

JOHNSON-BEAM. Miss Irene Beam and For- 
eign Service Officer Richard A. Johnson were 
married on June 15th in Washington. D.C. Mr. 
Johnson is now assigned to the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs. 
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WEEK-END IN SWITZERLAND 


s% From the lofty comfort of your TWA Starliner you see the Alps 
as the sun does. You scan, in close-up, the sparkling prism of their 
majestic, snow-clad pinnacles, peer down at jewel-like lakes cupped 
between rugged slopes. You’re truly in another world—and in less 
than a day since you left America for Geneva. 
Yet this perfect end to a perfect day is achieved with easy unconcern 
for the vast stretches of ocean and earth in between. Mastery of air 
trails to Europe is routine stuff to TWA crews, who have already 
logged over 43 million miles of international flying. 
Yes, now if you've a mind to, you can week-end in the Alps by TWA. 
Inquire of your travel agent—or any TWA office. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


Direct one-carrier service to Newfoundland - Ireland - France + Switzerland - Italy - Greece - Egypt - Palestine 
Trans-Jordan Saudi Arabia - Oman India - Portugal - Spain Algeria Tunisia - Libya 
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BELLOWS 
SPECIAL RESERVE 
Whiskey - A Blend 


No.120 
SHERRY 
MEDIUM DRY 

ES 


Produce of Se 


WATIONAL DISTILLERY EXPORT COMPANY, 


NC. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S. A. : 
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SOLVING AN EDUCA- 
TION PROBLEM IN ST. 
GEORGE’S, GRENADA, 

B.W.I. 


Vice Consul and Mrs. Charles H. 
Whitaker at St. George’s have under- 
taken an interesting educational project 
for their children, to meet the ever- 
occurring schooling problem for For- 
eign Service children. Mr. Whitaker 
has outlined in the following letter how 
he and his wife have attempted to over- 
come such difficulties and the Editors of 
the JoURNAL believe the Whitakers’ ex- 
periences will be of interest to Foreign Service 
families. 


Local schools here run from 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 to 3 p.m. for youngsters even down to 5 
years of age. This seems to us to he too long in 
this climate for our youngsters. particularly since 
the local schools do not provide any physical train- 
ing. Also there is the problem of transportation. 
which means that our youngsters would have about 
an hour before and after school when they would 
be forced to wait around town. We also did not 
like some of the things they were picking up in the 
local schools with reference to language and atti- 
tude. Neither Harriet nor I like the idea of tutor- 
ing. because of the group experiences which a child 
loses in this way, so we decided to set up our own 
school and run an intensive course only in the 
morning to give the youngsters physical develop- 
ment and play in the afternoon. 

I built the school house with the help of my boat 
operator and the garden boy in four Saturdays. 
The concrete base, 22 ft. by 12 ft. cost $25.00. The 
roof is made of individual shingles made of palm 
leaves folded over a stick 12 ins. long and sewn 
with sail twine. These were made by several of 
the people in the neighborhood for 1¢ each and we 
used 1.200 in the roof. The pillars of the school 


Upper right: The Whitaker family in front of the 
_completed schoolhouse. 


Center: Making shingles for the schoolhouse roof of 

coconut palm leaves. The individual leaves are bent 

over a short stick and sewn on. 1200 of these were 

made at le each. They were tied onto horizontal 

bamboo strips with “mahout,” a bard from a mallow- 
like plant. 


Lower right: 2 x 6 rafters of the roof in place. 
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COMING SOON 


. on All Leading Airlines 


The World’s Greatest Luxury Airliner 


Before long you will have an un- 
forgettable travel experience . . . 
your first ride in the huge new 
Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest 
achievement in transport aviation. 
Cruising at more than 300 miles 
per hour along the routes of lead- 
ing airlines, it will carry you to 
your destination in comfort and 
assurance beyond anything ever be- 


fore imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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are made of trunks of coconut palms. The frame 
of the roof is made of 2” x 6” pitch pine with 
bamboo rafters and horizontals of split bamboo 
tied with mahoe, a local fiber, every 4 ins. The 
building is very cool. It is located in a corner of 
our garden overlooking the harbor where the view 
and surroundings are excellent. I think this has 
an important bearing on the attitude of the young- 
sters. 

Each youngster has an individual desk and local 
chair. The chairs cost 50° each and the lumber 
for the desks. which I made, probably cost about 
$1.00 each. Each desk is painted with a different 
bright color. 

Harriet has two classes, a kindergarten for An- 
drea, age 5, and a second grade for Mickey, age 7. 
Separating the two groups is a cupboard about 4 
ft. high containing a row of compartments about 
1 ft. in each dimension, so that each youngster 
has a place to put his or her books. The back is 
used as a black board and frames or exhibits are 
put on the top. 

Since the breeze is rather strong at times we 
have rolled split bamboo curtains which can be 
lowered at one end and part of the back. These 
keep out the strong winds but allow enough air 
to get through to keep it cool. 

In a large tree next to the school the youngsters 
have swings and see-saws and also a sand pit. They 
also have an Irish mail, a wagon and a tricycle 
which are always busy during recess. 

Harriet finds that the school fully occupies her 
mornings, but we are able to secure additional 
servants which helps to compensate. She finds that 
it takes a period of 15 to 20 minutes each morning | 
to plan each day. even with the “Calvert” equip- 
ment. 

Expenses for material from the “Calvert” school 
are $65 for the first child in the second grade and 
$35 for each additional child. I believe the kinder- 
garten fees were about $35 for the first child. At 
present Harriet has six in the second grade and 
three in the kindergarten. She has a local teacher. 
who at present has only the younger children. Each 
pupil contributes $5.00 monthly towards the salary 
of the teacher and covers the expenses with refer- 
ence to books and supplies from the “Calvert” 
School. 

We have been very pleased with the progress of 
the youngsters. Mickey who is now in the second 
grade and 7 years old spends considerable time 
reading books such as “The Bobsey Twins” and 
“Pinnochio”. He prefers to read by himself rather 
than be read to. He is also doing quite well in 
arithmetic which caused him some difficulty be- 
fore. We have felt that Andrea’s attitude and 
health have improved considerably since the school | 
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“Boy, That’s Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 
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was set up about a year ago. Of course with two 
teachers for nine students, the youngsters are bound 
to make much more rapid progress than in the 
usual public schools here, where there would prob- 
ably be one teacher for 30 or 40 pupils, and we 
can also give them special instructions if they fall 
behind in any subject. 

Much of the children’s play time is taken up in 
acting out ideas which they learn in school. One 
day they will have a circus the next day Mickey 
will appear with paper wings on his hat and feet 
as Mercury, another day he will build a wooden 
spear and shield and the other equipment necessary 
to be Bellerophon or Pegasus. They will draw 
boats, houses, planes and cars or cut out paper 
and cardboard models of things that they have 
done at school a few days or weeks ago. 


IN MEMORIAM 


SOUTHGATE. Richard Southgate, former For- 
eign Service Officer, died on June 10th in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


STEYNE. Alan Nathaniel Steyne, Foreign 
Service Officer assigned to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy, died on May 22 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (See page 21 of the June issue. ) 


MOROCCO 


(Continued from page 20) 


Foreign intermixtion in the affairs of Morocco, 
although more pronounced and striking since 1900 
than at any other time, is by no means a new devel- 
opment. In the late Middle Ages, Spain and 
Portugal at one time or another held briefly or for 
long periods territorial outposts on the Moroccan 
Coast. Portugal, for instance, set up in the time 
of its great discoveries forts and settlements at 
Arzila, Alcazarquivir, Safi, Mazagan, Mogador and 
Agadir. Spain has held the two so-called presidios 
of Melilla and Ceuta on the Mediterranean Coast 
of Morocco since the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. As metropolitan Spanish territory these 
towns occupy the same relationship to Spain as Al- 
geria does to France, namely not as a Protectorate 
but as metropolitan territory. Great Britain for a 
brief moment in the latter part of the 17th century 
held Tangier as a colonial possession and the famous 
diarist Pepys was a notable visitor to Tangier dur- 
ing that period in connection with the British pos- 
session of the city. Students have characterized 
Britain’s voluntary relinquishment of Tangier as one 
of the greatest blunders of its colonial history. 
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As has been observed, United States interest in 
Morocco began with the conclusion of one of the 
earliest treaties negotiated by the young American 
Republic with a foreign Power, namely the Treaty 
of 1787 with the Sultan. An American Consul 
was first appointed to Tangier in 1791, and an 
office at Tangier has been maintained continuously 
since that time, initially as a Consulate, later trans- 
formed into a Consulate General, and still later into 
a Legation. Until the conclusion of the first World 
War there was no other office of the United States 
in Morocco, but subsequently a Consulate was es- 
tablished at Casablanca and in the course of the 


second World War at Rabat. 


Although the seat of Government has never been 
in Tangier, all diplomatic missions have been main- 
tained at that port since the 18th century. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, important diplomatic 
and consular representations of the Powers were 
at Tetuan, now the seat of Government of the 
Spanish Protectorate. The Powers were forced to 
shift to Tangier as a result of the whim of a lead- 
ing Moorish dignitary who became incensed when 
one of the foreign consuls, firing at game from the 
window of his house, shot a Moor. Orders were 
given that the representatives would have to leave 
Tetuan forthwith, and from that time thence. Tan- 
gier became the seat of the diplomatic corps wheré 
it has been ever since. 

The American Treaty of 1787 was replaced by a 
Treaty of 1836 with the Sultan. In 1805. the 
United States joined with other Powers in the Cape 
Spartel Lighthouse Convention, by which the 
United States and other Powers became responsible 
for the maintenance of a lighthouse at the extreme 
northwesternmost tip of Morocco. In 1880. the 
United States participated in the international 
Madrid Convention relating to the system of pro- 
tection in Morocco, one aspect of the capitulatory 
regime. In 1906, this Government signed the Act 
of Algeciras; in 1917, it recognized the French 
Protectorate over Morocco; and in 1945, it finally 
took the step of association in the international ad- 
ministration of Tangier. At the present time. the 
United States exercises extraterritorial rights 
throughout the whole extent of Morocco including 
the French, Spanish, and Tangier Zones, Morocco 
being the only country other than Muscat in which 
such rights continue to be exercised by it. The 
only capitulatory Power left in Morocco is Great 
Britain, whose extraterritorial rights, however. are 
confined to Spanish Morocco. The United States 
is alone also in never having recognized the Spanish 
zone of influence in Morocco, the British having 
recognized the Spanish Protectorate de facto but 
not de jure. 
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Heublein’s Club Cocktails 
are everything a million 
cocktail lovers say they are. 


Made of the world’s finest 
liquors, in the correct 
proportions and the right 
strength to allow for proper 
dilution by the ice you use to 
chill them. 


Always ready—always right. 
There isn’t a finer, faster 


cocktail around. 


Available tax-free, for 
members of the foreign 
service stationed abroad. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


The Most 
Popular Varieties 


Manhattan, 65 proof 
Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Old Fashioned, 80 proof 


COCKTAILS 
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Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 

(Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once 

(Buenos Aires) 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 

(Havana) 
Galiano 

(Havana) 
La Lonja 

(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London + 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, WaterlooPlace 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Caleutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 


Lima 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bay amon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 


Singapore 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


65 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 


Important City of the World 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 


or Travelers Checks. They safeguard and 


make your money easily‘available for your use 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
OF INQUIRY 


(Continued from page 13) 


The full Committee had its first meeting at the 
Department of State on January 4, 1946 and opened 
its public hearings in the Conference Room on the 
fourth floor of the Department on January 7. The 
hearings lasted for about ten days and were par- 
ticipated in by American Jewish and Arab organi- 
zations as well as Christian groups and certain in- 
dividuals having an interest in the matters con- 
tained in the Committee’s terms of reference. The 
press were admitted, as well as a sizeable represen- 
tation from the general public. 

On January 18 the Committee and staff sailed 
for England on the S. S. Queen Elizabeth and re- 
sumed hearings in London on the 25th. Early in 
February the European phase of the Committee's 
investigations opened when the Committee (aside 
from certain members of the research staff, who 
went straight to Palestine) proceeded to the con- 
tinent to study at first hand the condition of the 
Jewish survivors. The group split in subcommit- 
tees and spent the rest of the month of February in 
carrying out this survey, visiting the American. 
British and French Zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria. as well as France, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Italy, Greece and Switzerland. The Committee did 
not visit the Russian zones of Germany or Aus- 
tria, or Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia or Bul- 
garia. During these investigations the members of 
the sub-committees received very considerable as- 
sistance from the military authorities and UNRRA 
as well as from the Foreign Service representatives 
in the different countries visited. 

On February 28 the Committee reassembled at 
Cairo, having arrived from continental Europe by 
air. It was here that the question of security, which 
was to play an important role in the daily lives 
of all the personnel of the Committee during its 
entire stay in the Middle East, first came up. For 
reasons of security and in order to guard against 
possible demonstrations, accommodations had been 
reserved at the Mena House Hotel near the Pyra- 
mids, eight miles from the center of Cairo, and it 
was likewise arranged that the Committee’s hear- 
ings would be held at the hotel—in the same room. 
incidentally, as the conferences between Roosevelt 
and Churchill in 1943. A special detachment of 
Egyptian security police was provided to guard 
the hotel and grounds, to screen all other guests. 
and to keep watch over the Committee and Staff. 
Whenever any of the members left the hotel, they 
were accompanied by bodyguards, riding in sep- 
arate staff cars. who were also stationed outside 
the members’ bedrooms at night. Fortunately, no 
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untoward incidents occurred. 


The Committee held hearings at Cairo for sever- 
al days in order to hear representatives of the 
Arab League and of the various Arab States, as 
well as certain Arab and Moslem organizations. 
On March 5 the group proceeded overnight to Pal- 
estine by special train which had been placed at 
its disposal by the Government of Palestine and 
which was most luxurious. As the train crossed 
the Palestine frontier in the early morning, a rain- 
bow appeared in the sky and served somewhat to 
allay the anxieties of the group at the rather omin- 
ous sight of the armed guards posted every two 
or three hundred yards along the entire railway 
line from the border to Jerusalem. 


The Palestine Government had made elaborate 
preparations for the Committee’s arrival and had 
established a special Liaison Office, staffed with 
a number of its most competent officers, to assist 
the Committee. This office had supervised the 
preparation of a comprehensive survey of Palestine 
which proved invaluable to the Committee in its 
work. The Government also provided office space, 
hotel accommodations at the King David Hotel. 
transportation and of course police protection. The 
latter was organized on an even more elaborate 
scale than in Egypt. The Committee’s offices were 
surrounded with barbed wire and guarded by arm- 
ored cars and eight or ten armed guards. Simi- 
lar arrangements obtained at the hotel and at the 
Jerusalem Y.M.C.A., where the Committee’s public 
hearings were held. Plain clothesmen with tommy 
guns accompanied the members everywhere, and 
an elaborate system of security checks was devised. 
In a country where bombing outrages and assassina- 
tions are an almost daily occurrence it was possible 
to appreciate the necessity for these arrangements, 
although sometimes they appeared rather a nuis- 
ance. In Palestine, as in Egypt, there were no 
incidents, aside from the fact that the hearings were 
suspended on one occasion when an anonymous 
phone call was received to the effect that an armed 
gang were on their way to blow up the building 
—an eventuality which to the relief of all did not 
materialize. 


After hearing Jewish and Arab leaders (as well 
as certain ecclesiastical dignitaries) at its public 
sessions, the Committee again broke up into sub- 
committees. One of these visited Syria and Leb- 
anon and another Iraq and Saudi Arabia, in order 
to receive statements from the Governments of 
those countries as well as other interested parties. 
Two additional subcommittees remained in Pales- 
tine to continue the Committee’s investigations 
there, in the economic and social spheres respec- 
tively. These subcommittees pursued their inquiries 
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® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation’s 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 


summer. 


Mavrtower 


WASHINGTON, 
C. J. MACK, General 
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Packard 


n Rio de Janeiro... in New York... everywhere 
... to own a Packard is a mark of distinction... a 


proof that you know and appreciate the finest in 
MEANS 


And the new 1946 Packard Clipper in every way 
lives up to the reputation for integrity and prestige 


vi enjoyed by its illustrious forbears during nearly half 
r ‘¢ S Ige a century. Ahead of its time in styling, design and 


engineering, it fully justifies Packard leadership in 
building superlatively fine motor cars. 


Ste The New 1946 


The world over, those who desire the finest, choose 
Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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ON THE AVENIDA BEIRA-MAR 


in Jerusalem, conferring with Government officials 
and private individuals, and they also made several 
trips around the country, following a_ carefully 
planned itenerary which made it possible to in- 
spect both Jewish and Arab institutions and estab- 
lishments, and to have many personal interviews 
with persons in all walks of life. 

In the latter part of March the Committee re- 
sumed its hearings in Jerusalem for a few days 
and then (its departure plans shrouded in secrecy) 
left by special plane for Switzerland, spending the 
night at Malta, where the group was royally enter- 
tained by the Acting Governor. It had been de- 
cided at the outset that the final stage of the Com- 
mittee’s work, the writing of its report, would re- 
quire it to go to some neutral ground, neither in 
England nor the United States nor the Middle 
East, and the locality selected was Lausanne, where 
the Hotel Beau Rivage on the shores of Lake Ge- 
neva was thought to provide the atmosphere con- 
ducive to meditation and work. The choice proved 
to be a most happy one and the entire personnel 
of the Committee was most comfortably estab- 
lished amid surroundings that could not have pro- 
vided a more restful contrast to the turbulent Mid- 
dle East. So successful, in fact, was this location 
that the Committee actually completed it labors 
ahead of schedule, signing its unanimous report 
on April 20. The report was then flown to Lon- 
don and Washington by the two chairmen and 
was released by the British and American Govern- 
ments on May 1, thereby bringing to a successful 


conclusion a unique type of international collabora- 
tion. 


POST-WAR DIPLOMACY ON 
A SHOESTRING 


(Continued from page 16) 


cannot, must not, be ignored.” 


However, the Subcommittee reduced the Depart- 

ment’s original request for representation allow- 
ances by twelve per cent. 
_ The limitations imposed on expenditures by the 
State Department have serious consequences. Vital 
divisions and offices are understaffed, as is the 
American Foreign Service as a whole, leaving im- 
portant diplomatic functions in the hands of tem- 
porary appointees or auxiliary personnel. Even 
more important, however, is the fact that interna- 
tional cooperation in which the United States now 
has a major share is handicapped by America’s 
“shoestring diplomacy.” 

Americans who are wont to lament with Will 
Rogers that “the United States never lost a war 
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or won a conference,” should study a comparative 
survey prepared some time ago by Henry Kittredge 
Norton, president of the Susquehanna and Western 
Railroad, for the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

No diplomat pleading for special privileges of a 
caste, but a prominent business executive and for- 
mer vice president of the Radiomarine Corporation, 
Mr. Norton found that a “discrepancy between the 
United States and foreign countries, in regard to 
the handling of international affairs, places this 
country at a disadvantage, both in protecting the 
interests of its citizens and in giving effect to its 
desire to assist in establishing world peace.” 

These lines were written seventeen years ago. 
They were prophetic then and are valid now, as 
the world strives with greater zeal and determina- 
tion than ever to preserve peace through diplomacy. 


BIRTHS 


BENNETT. A son, William Tapley, III. was 
born on April 10th to Mr. and Mrs. William Tapley 
Bennett, Jr. in Washington, D.C. Mr. Bennett prior 
to going into the army was an Auxiliary Foreign 
Service Officer and is now a departmental officer 
assigned to the Office of American Republic Affairs. 
Mrs. Bennett is the daughter of the Honorable John 
Campbell White, former Ambassador to Peru. 

LEE. A son, Pierre Boal, was born on May 10th 
to Mr. and Mrs. Blair Lee, III in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Lee was attached to the Embassy in Mexico 
City in 1940. Mrs. Lee is the daughter of the Hon- 
orary Pierre de L. Boal, former Ambassador to 
Bolivia. 

TRUEBLOOD. A daughter, Cynthia Chancellor, 
was born on May 15th to Foreign Service Officer 
and Mrs. Edward G. Trueblood in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Trueblood is now Liaison Officer be- 
tween the Office of the Foreign Service and the 
Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs. 

VILLARD. A daughter, Sandra Darielle, was 
born on June 12th to Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Vil- 
lard. Mr. Villard is Deputy Director of the Office 
of Near Eastern and African Affairs and is Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL, 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE 
American Consul. 
Dear Sir, 

Through a mistake I consider that I owe Uncle 
Sam £1/-/-. I wonder if you could fix it up for 
me, you can call it conscience money if you like. 

Courtesy Richard F. Boyce 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 24) 


Group, which began its training in the Department 
on March 20, is nearing the completion of its 
departmental work. The members of this group 
hope to be detailed abroad for brief periods of 
training at American foreign service establishments. 

The Third Philippine Foreign Affairs Training 
Group began its program in the Department on 
June 3. The members of this group are ANASTACIO 
B. BarTtotomeE, Emitio D. FRANCISCO 
CLARAVALL, J. C. Dionisio, PaBLo A. Pena, Au- 
RELIO Ramos, Eutiguio O. Sta. ROMANA, and ALE- 
sanprO D. Yanco. With the exception of Mr. Dio- 
nisio, who has been serving as a representative of 
the Philippine Resident Commissioner in San Fran- 
cisco, the new group is only just recently arrived 
from the Philippines. 

Meanwhile the members of the First Philippine 
Foreign Affairs Training Group are completing 
brief periods of instruction abroad at American 
foreign service establishments. Mr. Trpurcio Baja 
has been serving at the American Embassy in Mexi- 
co City, Mr. Canpipo ExBo at the American Em- 
bassy in Habana, Mr. Manuet Apeva at the Con- 
sulate General in Sydney. and Mr. VICENTE SINGIAN 
at Montreal. Dr. Jose F. IMPERIAL, another mem- 
ber of the first group, has been serving as Foreign 
Relations Officer of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

With Philippine independence arriving on July 
4, the Philippines is confronted with an acute need 
for trained foreign service officers to man the new 
Philippine Foreign Service. It is now planned to 
continue the Philippine Foreign Affairs Training 
Program of the Department indefinitely after Phil- 
ippine independence, and plans are also being con- 
sidered for the representation of Philippine inter- 
ests abroad by the American Foreign Service while 
the Philippine Foreign Service is developing.— 
Courtesy E. W. Mill. 

Overhauling the Department 
From The Washington Post, June 16, 1946 


The way has been opened up at long last for a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of this department's 
administrative and functional problems. 

A young and hard-hitting former colonel. Carl 
Humelsine has been given the job of wiping out 
the backlogs of work in half a dozen offices, and 
of modernizing the red tape and ancient procedures 
that have delay ed operations. 

And Humelsine. director of the Office of Depart- 
mental Administration, is using an Army approach 
to whip the problems. He will set up “emergency 
task forces” to go into the overwhelmed offices and 
get the work back on a current basis. 
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In identical memos to both Humelsine and 
Budget Officer Harry Kurth, Assistant Secretary 
Don Russell wrote: “I have repeatedly made com- 
mitments that these situations will be remedied. I 
must now insist on prompt action.” He then 
ordered Humelsine to take his task forces into these 
offices: 

Passport, Special Projects, Foreign Administra- 
tion. Division of Finance and Central Services. 

Russell clipped the wings of Kurth and other top 
officials by giving Humelsine a “strategic reverse” 
of jobs amounting to 5 per cent of the total to be 
carried in the 1947 budget, and also, jurisdiction 
over all the jobs to be provided in the second de- 
ficiency bill. 

Furthermore, Russell had ordered a study of the 
Department’s many functions to be conducted by 
Humelsine and his staff in cooperation with the 
Budget Bureau. The Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration is reported to be determined to wipe 
out work that is duplicated either within the de- 
partment or somewhere else in the Government. 
The committee will have a close look at interna- 
tional operations of both Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

Russell also has set up a committee composed of 
himself, Humelsine, and Kurth to hold budget hear- 
ings. Formerly the hearings were held by Kurth 
and his staff. 

Briefly. the Russell moves are designed to speed 
up service to both the employes and to the pub- 
lic. State employes aren’t always paid on time 
or given promotions, when they earn them, and it 
frequently requires “political pull” to get a pass- 
port approved. And on the long-range angle. State 
officials have suspected for a long time that other 
agencies frequently dabble in and sometimes under- 
cut our foreign policies—From the “Federal Diary.” 
by Jerry Kluttz. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 4) 


can Consul General at Milan, has been assigned for duty 
in the Department. 

Patrick Mallon of Cincinnati, Ohio, American Consul 
at Singapore, Straits Settlement, has been assigned as 
American Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 

James V. Martin, Jr., of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed to the American Foreign Service as Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Officer, Unclassified, American Vice 
Consul of Career, Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, 
and has been assigned as American Vice Consul at Bom- 
bay, India. 

James G. McCargar of Palo Alto, California, now serv- 
ing in the Department after return from military leave, 
has been assigned as Third Secretary of -American Le- 
gation and American Vice Consul at Budapest, Hungary. 

Dayle C. McDonough of Kansas City, Missouri, now 
serving in the Department, has been assigned American 
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Describe your travels... 


@ Readers of the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
want timely articles portraying the geographic 
background of countries in the news. 
e Officer 
to write factual 


abroad 


As a For- 


eign Service you are ideally equipped 


accounts of your observations 


and to provide photographs illustrating 


Spiritual leaders in India on their way to the 
Ganges to attend Allahabad’s Kumbh Mela, religious 
festival held every twelve years. A _ National 
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Consul General at Glasgow, Scotland. 

Herbert V. Olds of Lynn, Massachusetts, Second Secre- 
tary of American Embassy and American Consul at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been assigned as American 
Consul at Rotterdam, Netherlands. 

Earl L. Packer of Ogden, Utah, First Secretary of Ameri- 
can Embassy at Ankara, Turkey, has been assignd as 
American Consul General at Rangoon, Burma. 

James B. Pilcher of Cordele, Georgia, First Secretary 
of American Embassy and American Consul at Paris, 
France, has been assigned American Consul at Shang- 
hai, China. 

Walter S. Reineck of Washington, D. C., serving as an 
American Foreign Service Officer at Berlin, Germany, 
has been retired from the American Foreign Service at 
close of business, March 31, 1946. 

Edwin C. Rendall of Morrison, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed to the American Foreign Service as Amer‘can 
Foreign Service Officer, Unclassified, American Vice Con- 
sul of Career, Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, and 
has been assigned as American Vice Consul at Stras- 
bourg, France. 

Robert W. Rinden of Oskaloosa, Iowa, Second Secre- 
tary of American Embassy and American Vice Consul at 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has been assigned for duty in’ 
the Department. 

eo D. Sturgeon of Chicago, Illinois, American Consul 
General at Shanghai, China, has been assigned as an 
American Foreign Service Officer at Tokyo, Japan. 

Sheldon Thomas of Rochester, New York, First Secre- 
tary and Consul at Copenhagen, has been designated 
First Secretary of American Legation and American Con- 
sul at Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Harry L. Troutman of Macon, Georgia, First Secretary 
of American Embassy at Ankara, Turkey, has been desig- 
nated as First Secretary of American Legation and Ameri- 
can Consul at Wellington, New Zealand. 

Richard E. Usher of Madison, Wisconsin, now serving 
in the Department after return from military leave, has 
been assigned as American Vice Consul at Rangoon, 
Burma. 

Sheldon B. Vance of Cambridge, Massachusetts, Third 
Secretary of American Embassy and American Vice Con- 
sul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Nice, France. 

James R. Wilkinson of Madison, Wisconsin, American 
Consul General at Dakar, French West Africa, has been 
assigned as American Consul General at Munich, Ger- 
many. 

William L. S. Williams of Racine, Wisconsin, now in 
the Department on consultation after return from military 
duty, has been assigned as American Vice Consul at 
Rangoon, Burma. 

Gilbert R. Willson of Brownsville, Texas, serving as 
American Consul at Piedras Negras, Coahuila, Mexico, 
has been retired from the American Foreign Service 
effective close of business, April 30, 1946. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 31) 


“*Latitudinarianism” 


Guanabara Bay, Coffee Country, 


May 29, 1946. 
To THE EpiTors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
In the belief that over 25 years in the Foreign 
Service may qualify me to offer a word of warn- 
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ing to fellow old-timers, particularly to those who 
have attained high positions in the Service despite 
the paucity of their vocabularies and their seeming 
indifference to the longitudinal situation of Nova 
Zembla or the climatic eccentricities (if any) of 
ancient Zacynthus, I should like to offer the follow- 
ing adventitious suggestions with a view to pleach- 
ing their viewpoint with that of newcomers who 
have withstood the vigorous screening of recent 
Foreign Service examinations: 

First, let us, in written intercourse with brother 
FSOs, indicate place names only in degrees of 
latitude and longitude, or by distances from the 
nearest river mouth. In time of war this practice 
would provide some security of communication, 
since few but modern FSOs would comprehend 
such correspondence without considerable investi- 
gational exegesis. Besides, it would develop an 
esprit de corps among new and old officers, and 
possibly, of course, among their cross-cousins. 

Secondly, I advocate abstention from mephitic 
language in all official correspondence with the 
exception of that relating to such subjects as the 
adequacy of pay and allowances, current assign- 
ments and travel facilities. In these matters, it seems 
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to me, tergiversation itself would be mephitic. 
Next, a favonian gesture by the older officers of 
the Service towards recent comers who have not 
succumbed to schizophrenia as a result of the men- 
tal gymnastics provided by recent examinations, 
and one compatible with our erstwhile common 
autochthonism, would be to use in our conversa- 
tion and correspondence with each other words 
of at least five syllables, preferably of American 
Indian origin. And lest these be confused with 
janizary derivatives, it might be demotic to inter- 
sperse freely analytical scholia on written com- 
munications, and, in case of verbal misunderstand- 
ing, to refer the gravemen to review by some 
gibbous or glabrous individual for condign con- 
sideration. 
Though this may prove to be an immolation, I 

believe it to be in the best interests of the Service. 

Respectfully yours, 

Hiram A. BoucHeEr, 

First Secretary of Embassy. 

(23°S; 43°30'W.) 


Native of a State in the 
N.central division of the 
U.S. spelled with 11 letters 
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(Continued from page 29) 


ment, and the situation might better be remedied by 
having a closer control of information activities by 
the State Department, which is the branch of the 
Government primarily responsible for foreign policy. 

Mr. .Warburg bases his two other recommenda- 
tions on a distinction which he draws between infor- 
mation and propaganda. Information, he feels, is 
the dissemination of truth on which reasoned judg- 
ments can be based, while propaganda, although it 
mav use facts, is designed to persuade by mobilizing 
certain human emotions. It is questionable whether 
this distinction can be clearly maintained and 
whether an official information agency will not 
inevitably tend to emphasize only the favorable facts. 
After all, when a man is discussing his own charac- 
ter. he will with perfect sincerity overlook some of 
his own faults, and the mouthpieces of government 
are certain to act in the same way. 

Unwritten Treaty will serve, I hope, to open a dis- 
cussion of the problems of information and propa- 
ganda. To achieve a satisfactory solution these prob- 
lems must, I believe, be studied somewhat more 
thoroughly. Attention would have to be called to 
a point which Mr. Marburg naturally overlooks. 
Allied propaganda during this war was notably suc- 
cessful on only two occasions. The BBC succeeded 
in assuring the inhabitants of occupied, countries 
during the bleak years that the war was still going 
on, and the OWI was extremely successful in en- 
couraging the surrender of German and Italian sol- 
diers in moments of defeat. Otherwise allied propa- 
ganda was on the whole mistrusted as being of 
official origin and was fairly ineffective. 

Another aspect of the problem which has not yet 
seen the light of day, perhaps because the people 
involved are still under an oath of secrecy, is the 
so-called “black” propaganda. This term, which is 
still unfamiliar to the public, designates propaganda 
the source of which is hidden. Quite extensive pro- 
grams of “black” propaganda were carried on by 
both the British and American governments. Radio 
stations were set up which broadcast programs pur- 
porting to come from the German underground and 
rumors of all kinds were launched, the best known 
of which were the many rumors about Hitler’s death. 
It is questionable whether this sort of propaganda 
does not do as much to confuse public opinion at 
home as to disrupt enemy morale. 


In any case, the whole question requires further 
clarification, and we must be grateful to Mr. War- 
burg for having opened the debate. 


Puiuie H. Bacsy. 
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AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY 


(Continued from page 21) 


Paper emphasized, no stigma would attach to the 
men whose names might well be selected for the 
list. Nor do they deserve anything in the nature 
of public reprimand. All are industrious; many of 
them are regarded with affection. The charge 
against them is that they are the reverse of stimu- 
lating. They never take a risk. They prefer safe 
subordinates. Their maintenance in office kills all 
hope of retaining certain temporaries of real value. 
And yet, far from thinning out their ranks, the 
Foreign Secretary is appointing them to the highest 
and most responsible posts both in the Foreign 
Office and in the Embassies overseas. 

At the bottom of the ladder, character tests on 
the new model have been held and new blood may 
be flowing in. But this will, as has happened hither- 
to, congeal into the old mould unless there is some 
drastic pruning at the top. Mr. Bevin, it is said, 
felt this before he took office, but missed his 
moment for performing the operation because he 
was hustled off to Potsdam before he had time to 
act. By the time he had weathered the Conference 
there he had succumbed to the atmosphere of good 
fellowship that is one of the great assets of the 
present office. By mid-August, he was swimming 
in a seductive sea of Christian names. 

Are we to continue with these courtly but nega- 
tive and stereotyped representatives? Just how lim- 
ited their outlook on life can be was alarmingly 
revealed when someone posthumously issued, in a 
book called “Water Under the Bridges,”* the snob- 
bish and trivial last thoughts of the man who was 
picked to be British Ambassador in Berlin in the 
vital years 1937-39. 

The conclusion to which one is driven is that the 
Government, having shirked the essential prelimi- 
nary to short term reform, has infinitely slowed 
down the tempo of the whole Eden scheme, since 
the men whom it has left in charge will tend to 
damp the spirits of the better entrants. Reform 
under their aegis will take not merely “some years” 
but decades of slow dilution. Indeed, it now seems 
that the Eden scheme is not radical enough and 
that additional expedients must be sought in order 
quickly to generate opener minds and greater ini- 
tiative. 

First, as to selection: it is desirable that the 
board of selectors—whether in the examination hall 
or at the “house party” which is now an alternative 
test—should not be entirely drawn from typical 


*By i Rt. Hon. Sir Neville Henderson. Hodder & Stoughton, 
. 6d, 
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members of the present Foreign Service. They 
should include several members from outside the 
Civil Service and the insiders should be men chosen 
for the breadth of their outlook. 


Next. with a view to securing a greater variety 
of social contacts and a less narrow experience, the 
problem should be viewed in much the way that 
the McNair report reviewed the problem of se- 
curing a greater variety of character among teach- 
ers. Greater provision should be made for admit- 
ting to the higher grades men who have gained 
their early experience in other careers or depart- 
ments. At present the meagre allowance of such 
entrants is two per annum, both to be under 30. It 
has been suggested that, in order to secure true 
variety and the all-round knowledge of home af- 
fairs that is desirable, an amalgamation of the home 
and foreign civil services. would be desirable. But 
this would have several drawbacks. Few home- 
trained civil servants adjust themselves quickly or 
easily, in later life to the tempo and language dif- 
ficulties of life amongst other races and nationali- 
ties. Interchange should be feasible, but should 
not be the rule. 


Lastly, is it possible to instil initiative into men 
whose job is for long spells of their career so 
largely one of reflection and representation? The 
answer should be yes. The Foreign Office has no 
policy planning unit. It does not teach its men to 
try out their ideas on the many other departments 
concerned, and, on the basis of the experience 
gained, to put up comprehensive policy plans to the 
Cabinet. As was revealed in Sir Victor Wellesley’s 
recent and useful book “Diplomacy in Fetters,” 
most officials are over burdened with routine papers 
and far too ready to proceed on a basis of ad hoc 
decisions and therefore of drift. During the war, 
the Overseas publicity department of the Ministry 
of Information conceived a remedy for this defect. 
A planning team, endowed with time to think, vis- 
ited the many other Government departments con- 
cerned, picked their brains and prepared a draft 
policy for publicity activities in each foreign coun- 
try. This was amended in joint committee, and as 
a result the planners issued a paper of guidance 
which became policy. “Unless you object,” in effect 
said the Ministry of Information, “policy will be 
as follows.” This system, if adopted in the Foreign 
Office, would present two advantages. It would 
afford all diplomats the chance of at least one spell 
of work in a department giving time and scope for 
planning and initiative. Secondly, it would greatly 
widen their experience of home-front problems. 

The last word shall be with Mr. Sjahrir, who, 
this week, hit a nail on the head. After meeting 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, he remarked: “He must 
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be a great diplomat, because he does not give the 
impression that he is a diplomat at all.” Here was 
discernment. Great Britain, abroad, labours against 
a prevailing impression that she is past her prime 
and stuffy in contrast to a glass-and-chromium 
America and a young-man’s-dream Russia. It should 
not be assumed that the task of representation must 
therefore be handed to members of the Labour 
Party. Only by a miracle can a man who spent his 
formative years at the coal face or in any home 
job equal in skill the diplomat who is also endowed 
with. or trained to possess, breadth of mind. Noth- 
ing could be more disastrous than to entrust the 
representation of the country to elderly trade union- 
ists whose only subject of conversation is the mir- 
acle of their own careers. The diplomat must be 
a highly educated, cultured and personable man; 
he must be a trained and skilled professional. The 
modern educational system makes it possible to 
draw such men from a wide variety of social ori- 
gins. The task is to make haste in selecting, train- 
ing and promoting them to the highest jobs and to 
pension off the figures who step straight out of the 
novels of Maurice Baring, Henry James, and even 
Trollope—charming figures, but very period. The 
penalty for not doing so will be to crystallize a 
world-wide impression of the character of Britain 
that is both unfair and untrue. 


SEVENTEEN DAYS IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 10) 


pressions of enthusiasm and approval; while the 
sober and neat Javanese formed into ranks and 
marched down the platform carrying at the head 
of their column a Dutch flag carefully sewn from 
the colored parachutes used to drop supplies. The 
first enthusiastic rush of men off of the trains was 
always followed by the stretcher bearers carrying 
their burdens of the disease wracked, starved and 
maimed, but appalling though the numbers were 
of such they were less than some of the more pes- 
simistic had foreseen. The miracle to most of us 
was there were any prisoners whatever still alive. 
While discussing and working in Manila a short 
month before on the planning for the repatriation 
of prisoners from Japan under combat conditions. 
few of us, who had seen the depths of savagery to 
which fear crazed Japanese troops had descended 
in that city, seriously expected to find any con- 
siderable number of prisoners left alive after Japan 
had been swept by fighting. However, the sur- 
render had changed all that, and although the 
jungles of the Philippines and Malaya. the bru- 
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talities of guards, the unspeakable horrors of the 
battened down holds of ships packed with men so 
placed in convoys so as to be the first to receive 
a torpedo, and finally starvation in Japan, had 
taken a grim toll, here were still thousands of men 
being welcomed back into their own world. But 
it was a world that had strangely changed during 
the years that they had left behind—it was a world 
with even a new vocabulary—duck, jeep, LST, 
LCI, bazooka, six by six, radar, rocket, jet pro- 
pulsion, and all the other words representing the 
product of an inventive and productive civilization 
which had turned its energies and genius to the 
defeat of an enemy. 


The few Japanese standing on the other plat- 
forms of the station looked impassively on these 
scenes, seemingly without comprehension of what 
was taking place. 

From the railway station the released men were 
taken by trucks directly to the docks where facilities 
had been set up in a large warehouse for their 
processing which consisted of first a snack to eat, 
then a shower, delousing, medical examination, new 
clothes, an issue of toilet articles, the taking of a 


-record of their recovery and the transmission of a 


message to the next of kin, and then finally a good 
meal and a clean bed on one of the three hospital 
ships tied to the dock. 


Except for the seriously ill, who were returned 
by hospital ship, they were taken, usually within 
less than twenty-four hours, to the Atsugi airfield 
where they were enplaned for transportation t 
Manila. 

No distinction whatever was made between the 
treatment of military personnel and civilians, or 
between Americans and other nationalities. In- 
terned civilians for whom their governments had 
not completed arrangements for repatriation, were 
billeted near Yokohama. 


The original plans for the evacuation of released 
prisoners had envisaged their gradual liberation 
and transportation to ports of embarkation as the 
areas in which the camps were located were oc- 
cupied by American forces. However, the willing- 
ness of the Japanese to cooperate, the relatively 
good condition of the Japanese railways, and the 
facilities made available by the American Navy 
made possible the carrying out of a revised plan 
to evacuate all prisoners in southern Honshu 
through the port of Waka-no-ura and all prisoners 
in Kyushu through the port of Nagasaki prior to 
the occupation of those areas by the Army. In the 
same manner as the evacuation from Yokohama, 
through coordination between the American forces. 
the Swiss Legation at Tokyo, the International Red 
Cross representatives, the Prisoners of War Bureau 
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of the War Ministry and the Japanese Government 
Railways, prisoners were embarked on trains at 
their camps in accordance with a pre-determined 
schedule. At Waka-no-ura and Nagasaki they were 
met and processed by combined Army-Navy shore 
parties landed from the sea for the purpose. 

In order to assist in the handling of civilian 
internee problems arising at both those ports a 
C-47 plane and crew was made available to me. 
Taking leave of John Emmerson and Max Bishop, 
who had now arrived in Yokohama, I left Atsugi 
early in the morning of September 14th for Osaka 
and for the following four days traveled through 
large areas of Japan as yet entirely unoccupied by 
our forces. 

On arriving over the brown waste of what had 
been Osaka we could find only mud flats in the 
area indicated on our only map as being the loca- 
tion of a large air field. After circling for some 
time at low altitude we located a field between 
Osaka and Kobe in what had been the base ball 
stadium. (We later learned that the field had been 
built by American prisoners of war.) The pilot 
“buzzed” the length of the runway several times 
to make certain that it was in good condition. We 
landed and taxied to what appeared to be the op- 
erations building while Japanese in naval uniforms 
ran towards us from all directions. As we opened 
the door of the plane an officer stepped up and 
demanded to know if our landing had been forced. 
Putting my long neglected Japanese to work I 
assured him that our landing had not been forced, 
that we desired transportation into Osaka, and that 
it was expected that a guard would be placed by 
them on the plane to make certain it was not 
molested in any way. The officer agreed, and two 
Japanese Navy cars with drivers were immediately 
produced. The crew and myself set out for the 
New Osaka Hotel which I had been informed was 
being occupied by some former American and 
British prisoners of war. 

Osaka appeared to have been just as thoroughly 
destroyed as Tokyo or Yokohama. However. many 
more people were to be seen on the streets than 
in those two cities. As elsewhere in Japan the 
women all wore the same repulsive pantaloons 
known as “mompei” and formerly used only by 
peasant women working in the fields. This dress 
had been prescribed by the Government during the 
war as “in keeping with the times”. It is difficult to 
imagine anything more indicative of the changed 
condition of Japan than the contrast between the 
formerly colorful and attractive kimonos and those 
baggy pantaloons usually made of a bilious green 
material, which color also well represented the 
“spirit of the times”. In common with the ex- 
periences of Army officers entering a Japanese 
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village or city, which had for years been indoc- 
trinated with the official propaganda line of the 
savagery and rapacity of American soldiers and 
now for the first time seeing an American uniform, 
women would take a hurried look and then dash 
into door ways or up side streets. However, I be- 
lieve that all American troops who were in Japan 
at that time will confirm that there was nothing 
less likely to arouse unlawful desires than the sight 
of a pudgy Japanese woman dressed in baggy and 
bilious green pantaloons paddling down the street 
on broken-down wooden clogs. 

The modern buildings in the central district of 
Osaka stood as an island in the desert of destruc- 
tion and the New Osaka Hotel was entirely un- 
damaged. Over the entrance, guarded by a former 
British prisoner of war dressed in an American 
uniform and carrying a Japanese rifle, flew the 
Stars and Stripes. At the desk in the lobby was 
another former prisoner who assigned rooms and, 
with a professional manner, called a bell boy to 
carry our musette bags. 


Leaving the boy to take my bag to the room I 
passed through the lobby where former prisoners 
were sitting and talking while being served cold 
beer by Japanese waitresses. Except for the wait- 
resses. it looked much the same as any hotel in 
the United States largely patronized by service 
men. instead of a hotel in the heart of an enemy 
country which had been taken over by men just 
released from prisoner of war camps. On the mez- 
zanine floor an office had been established with 
direct telephone connections to the principal camps 
and to Yokohama, with typists, clerks, files and all 
the essentials of a military headquarters. One 
room of the hotel was given over to an office for 
“liaison officers” from the Osaka Prefectural Gov- 
ernment. Even a motor pool had been established 
with Japanese vehicles and one jeep that had ar- 
rived from the force at Waka-no-ura. It was an 
entirely satisfactory headquarters for any Army 
unit. but as a headquarters established and staffed 
entirely by former prisoners of war who had every 
possible incentive to forget all discipline and in- 
dulge in revenge for the treatment to which they 
had been subjected, it was the most impressive 
possible demonstration of the self-restraint, initia- 
tive and unselfishness of the American soldier. To 
the Japanese it could not but have been an example 
that will not soon be forgotten of the finest aspects 
of American character. 

After an excellent lunch with Captain Mason, a 
Signal Corps officer captured on Bataan and the 
senior officer in the hotel, a car, with a New Zea- 
land soldier captured at Singapore as driver, was 
supplied from the pool for the trip to Waka-no-ura. 
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Although there was a shiny Buick seven passen- 
ger limousine, years of idleness combined with the 
foul smelling substance supplied by the Japanese 
as gasoline resulted in somewhat less than what 
might be termed optimum performance. The car 
would run magnificently until the engine became 
warm when it would gradually stall and perversely 
refuse to start until it had cooled. This idiosyn- 
crasy of the engine, together with the difficulty of 
bending the long body around the sharp corners 
of the narrow lanes leading through the villages, 
resulted in lengthening an estimated two hour drive 
to five hours. It was therefore after six o’clock and 
almost dark when we reached the outskirts of Waka- 
yama. 

Although there had been no maidens strewing 
flowers in our path as we passed through the 
villages, neither had there been any outward mani- 
festations of hostility. I was therefore somewhat 
startled to see two files of police drawn up on 
either side of the road at the city limits of Waka- 
yama. My indecision as to the proper course of 
action was settled by having the engine again stall 
just as we drew up between the two files. Immedi- 
ately on stopping a person who identified himself 
as the Chief of Police stepped up to the car with 
an interpreter. Any doubts as to the reception I 
might receive were resolved by his taking off his 
cap in the pouring rain and executing a formal 
Japanese bow. He informed me that the Provincial 
Governor had arranged a banquet for that evening 
and suitable rooms in the finest inn in the province 
had been set aside for my accommodation for the 
night. It developed during the conversation that in 
some way they had been informed that I was ar- 
riving at ten o'clock that morning and so they 
had been drawn up waiting in the rain throughout 
the day. It was with therefore a somewhat stricken 
conscience that I informed the crestfallen Chief that 
as I had made a series of appointments in Osaka 
beginning at nine o'clock that same evening it 
would be necessary for me to proceed immediately 
to Waka-no-ura and return to Osaka as quickly as 
possible. On questioning him I learned that the 
electric railway line to Osaka was still operating 
and he agreed to arrange a special train to permit 
my return that evening while also arranging to have 
the car repaired and ;veturned by the driver the 
following day. 

Although I invited the Chief to share my car for 
the remainder of the journey to the port he in- 
sisted on riding ahead in the open side car of a 
motorcycle, and in spite of the rain remained bare- 
headed throughout the drive. The engine had now 
cooled off and thus preceded by the Chief and fol- 
lowed by more police standing in one of those 
three wheel light delivery motorcycles peculiar to 
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Japan, we set out for Waka-no-ura. The interpre- 
ter, who accompanied me in the car, after several 
false starts, finally blurted out the question that he 
was attempting to ask on behalf of the Chief— 
under the circumstances was it proper for the police 
to have stood on either side of the road leaving it 
to the discretion of the occupant of the car whether 
he would stop, or in accordance with the Japanese 
practice would it have been proper to have a few of 
their number stationed in the middle of the road 
so as to bring the automobile to a halt at the proper 
position in front of the welcoming delegation? Ap- 
parently there had been heavy arguments on the 
point among the delegation throughout the day, 
the interpreter, having been born in the United 
States holding to the former view, and the Chief, 
being a Japanese of the old school, holding to the 
latter view. Apparently, the prestige of the inter- 
preter's American birth had prevailed over the 
prestige of the Chief’s position, for it was the for- 
mer view, which I soberly assured him was correct, 
that had been adopted. 

This little incident was typical of the almost uni- 
versal attitude of the Japanese at the time, i.e. 
everyone was trying very diligently to behave in 
what they conceived to be the “correct” manner 
for a conquered people, but as modern Japanese 
education had neglected instruction in the proper 
etiquette for a defeated Japanese they were some- 
what at a loss as to how they should act. 


At-Waka-no-ura several of the many large Jap- 
anese inns located on bluffs overlooking the sea 
were being used by Army and Navy officers, landed 
from the fleet anchored in the bay, for the process- 
ing, in much the same manner as at Yokohama, 
released prisoners of war. The former prisoners 
were being brought from the railway station to 
these inns by truck, bus, ambulances, taxis and 
even street cars. After processing they were taken 
by small landing craft to the transports in the bay. 
As few civilians were among the groups being re- 
ceived it was apparent that I could not be of much 
assistance. However, it was possible to complete 
arrangements for five freight cars of relief supplies 
gathered by the prisoners from the surplus supplies, 
dropped into their camps by American planes and 
attached to their trains, to be sent to Osaka to be 
used by the International Red Cross to relieve dis- 
tress among Allied and neutral civilians in that city 
and Kobe. These arrangements were made while 
attempting to eat an excellent meal prepared at one 
of the inns, and listening to an unsolicited report 
by the Vice Governor on the role of Wakayama 
Prefecture in the evacuation of the prisoners. 

Riding in a police car, and again preceded and 
followed by the same cavalcade of police, I drove 
to the railway station where the employees were 
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drawn up in formal array, complete with white 
gloves so dear to the hearts of Japanese station 
masters. Amid much bowing I was guided by the 
station master to the special electric train that was 
waiting and immediately started on a non-stop run 
to Osaka. The car was old, the tracks were rough, 
the wind whistled through the broken windows, but 
we reached Osaka at 9:45 p.m. after a run of one 
hour and ten minutes which allegedly established 
a record. 

A goodly part of the remainder of the night was 
used to discuss Allied and neutral civilian problems 
in the Osaka-Kobe area, but early the following 
morning the crew and myself returned to the air- 
field. A faithful guard was being kept over the 
plane which appeared to have been untouched. 
Taking off we flew low over Kobe and then set a 
direct course for Nagasaki, thus flying over the 
greater part of the Inland Sea. 

The complete lack of any ships, except for a very 
few small fishing boats, on this normally very busy 
and vital waterway more than anything else im- 
parted the impression of the utter exhaustion of 
Japan and the completeness of its defeat. Looking 
down on this calm sea, justly renowned throughout 
the world for the beauty of its hundreds of wooded 
islands and islets, it was difficult not to reflect on 
how a people so blessed with the beauty of nature 
could have been motivated to have committed such 
savage crimes. 

Arriving over Nagasaki we circled down between 
the hills to obtain a view of the second city in the 
world to have felt the new destructive power that 
has been unleashed. Not only was all of the city 
under the bomb literally gone, but even the sur- 
rounding hillsides were blackened and scorched. 
However, those hills had served partially to screen 
some portions of the city lying in the surrounding 
valleys. Later, from the ground we saw that even 
those parts of the city that had seemed from the 
air to be undamaged were actually heavily dam- 
aged. Windows were broken out, walls were askew, 
and roof tiles shaken loose as if the area had been 
subjected to a heavy earthquake. In the harbor 
an American fleet consisting of cruisers, destroyers, 
aircraft carriers, transports and the Navy’s most 
modern hospital ship was anchored. 

Obviously there was no landing field near the 
city so we flew to a field indicated on the map 
about twenty miles from Nagasaki. However, after 
“buzzing” it several times it was obvious that it 
was little better than a cow pasture, and a small 
one at that. Having worked on a “Nagasaki Prob- 
lem” while with the Civil Affairs Training School 
at Chicago, I recollected that one of the items of in- 
formation we had gleaned was that a large aircraft 
plant had been built during the war at Omura, 
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approximately 50 miles from Nagasaki. Reaching 
Omura my information proved to be correct for 
there was a large airfield at which we landed. 


Leaving the crew to take the plane to Kanoya for 
fuel I set out for Nagasaki by a Japanese police 
car which had been produced at the field. While 
the greater part of the road was paved, its condi- 
tion was such that it appeared a posthole digger 
had been used to excavate the innumerable holes 
in the surfacing. The driver was well trained to 
leave no hole unneglected into which it was con- 
ceivably possible to drive. However, the car mir- 
aculously held together in spite of an alarming 
front wheel shimmy. Considerable numbers of de- 
mobilized soldiers were trudging along the roads 
with their packs. It was interesting to note that 
almost invariably they were walking singly, rather 
than in groups as might have been expected. Each 
looked as if he were carrying the sorrows of the 
world on his shoulders but gave no indications 
of hostility at what was probably their first sight 
of an American uniform. It is difficult to imagine 
the tremendous psychological shock the surrender 
had been to these men who, probably having been 
in Japan throughout the war, had no notion what- 
ever that their country had suffered a catastrophic 
defeat until the moment of the Emperor’s address 
to the people. 

Entering Nagasaki we passed through a long 
tunnel in which one-half of the roadway had been 
partitioned to form an underground factory. Seem- 
ingly, even more than the other parts of Japan, 
southern Kyushu was honeycombed with caves— 
literally thousands of caves having been dug into 
the hillsides. Some appeared to be just air raid 
shelters, others defensive positions, and still others 
underground factories, some amazingly large. On 
one hand it was appalling to think of the number 
of American lives that would have been lost in 
taking each of those caves if the Japanese had 
chosen to have made a suicidal last stand, and on 
the other hand it was interesting to speculate on 
the millions of man-days that had been wasted by 
the Japanese in this completely defensive under- 
taking. One also could not but help to. speculate 
whether those caves marked the. beginning of an 
era in which the horrors of warfare would force 
mankind to burrow into the ground like moles. 

Emerging from the tunnel we drove through a 
considerable area in which all buildings had been 
seriously damaged by the blast of the bomb, but 
not entirely destroyed. We then passed through a 
portion of the completely destroyed area to reach 
the docks. At the docks the prisoners were being 
received directly from trains, processed and em- 
barked. Among the first persons I saw on the 
dock was Captain Charles Rend, who had been 
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Naval Attache at Rio de Janeiro and was now in 


command of the cruiser Wichita, flagship of the 
fleet in the harbor. 


In spite of my very unkempt appearance, Captain 
Rend, hospitable as always, invited me to spend 
the night on the Wichita. Therefore, that evening 
after completing my work I took a ship’s boat 
out to the cruiser and with a dirty bulging musette 
bag slung over my shoulder and wearing a uni- 
form that had not touched soap and water since 
leaving Manila, I climbed up the ladder and pre- 
sented myself with some trepidation to the crisp and 
starched officer of the deck. I felt even more un- 
comfortable on being shown into the Captain’s im- 
maculate quarters. But, during the next thirty 
minutes there took place what was to me an even 
greater miracle of the modern age (and one much 
more desirable) than the atomic bomb whose effects 
were visible just out of the porthole—within ex- 
actly twenty-five minutes of taking off my filthy 
clothes and handing them to the cabin boy they 
were all returned washed, starched and ironed! 
With a shower, shave and clean clothes I was 
able once again to face the world. The excellent 
chicken dinner, the snow white linen, the gleam- 
ing silver, and the movie on deck that night in 
Nagasaki harbor was an “out of this world” ex- 
perience that I shall not soon forget. 


The prisoners being brought into Nagasaki had 
for the most part been working underground as 
coal miners, not only without adequate food and 
clothing, but even without shoes. In general their 
condition seemed to be worse than that of the 
men brought to Yokohama and Wake-no-ura who 
had for the most part been working in factories. 
A considerable number of these men at Nagasaki 
were British survivors of the infamous railroad 
construction project between Thailand and Burma. 
However, it was the same story here as elsewhere 
throughout Japan—the former prisoners had shown 
admirable restraint and great initiative following 
the surrender and their release by the Japanese. 
In one large mining city in whose vicinity the 
larger number of them were working. immediately 
following the surrender they set up and operated 
a military government organization entirely without 
the benefit of Washington directives or head- 
quarter’s planning. The demoralized Japanese 
police were reorganized, patrols were established © 
and life and property were protected for all, in- 
cluding the Japanese. 

The following morning, after completing my 
work, I located the plane crew who had returned 
to Amura after refueling and had also managed 
to reach Nagasaki. To return to the airfield we 
were assigned a weapon’s carrier and a colored 
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driver who had set foot on Japanese soil for the 
first time that morning. Not being too certain of 
the road, and not thinking it desirable that the 


driver be left to find his way alone back to Naga- | 


saki, on the way out of town I “invited” a Japan- 
ese Military Policeman (kempei) who was stand- 
ing on a corner to accompany us. It was the first 
time that the driver had seen a Japanese in uni- 
form, as it was also the first time that the “kempei” 
had seen a colored person, much less one in uni- 
form. They both appeared to be equally awed 
and sitting between them I noticed each of them 
skeptically and cautiously eyeing the other through- 
out the trip. However, the driver was somewhat 
hampered by the necessity for coping with the 
complexities of driving on the left hand side of 
the road and the casual nature of Japanese pedes- 
trians. It was my regret that I could not have 
been an unseen observer on the return trip of the 
two—neither able to speak a single word of the 
other's language and each equally apprehensive. 
However, never having heard anything to the con- 
trary I presume that the return was successfully 
negotiated. 

Intending to return directly to Atsugi we imme- 
diately took off hoping to contact a vessel by radio 
to obtain weather information. However, not be- 
ing able to obtain contact we circled back to 
Nagasaki to contact a ship in that harbor. Not 
being able to do so, Lt. Alburn, who was the 
very skillful pilot, assumed that the operators were 
asleep and proceeded to use the Air Force system 
for arousing the drowsy, i. e. diving on and 
between the ships so that at times we were flying 
below mast height, alternately lifting our wings to 
clear the masts as we flew through the crowded 
harbor. It is an exercise highly to be recommended 
for Foreign Service Officers with jaded senses, but 
not one that I am anxious to repeat. Certain that 
our performance must have roused at least one 
operator and still failing to obtain contact we re- 
turned to the field and on inspection found that 
the radio had fallen off of its bracket. Making 
repairs we again took off, made radio contact. 
obtained a satisfactory weather report and set a 
course for Atsugi. However, on approaching 
Osaka the weather became unfavorable and as 
there could have been difficulty in reaching Atsugi 
before dark we again “buzzed” the New Osaka 
Hotel to signal for an automobile to be sent from 
the pool out to the field. 

That night 1 drove through a blinding rain- 
storm with several of the former prisoners to dinner 
with a Portuguese family in Kobe. So great was 
the destruction of landmarks that, although guided 
by our host who was an old resident of the area. 
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we repeatedly lost our way and arrived almost 
one hour late. Living in Kobe throughout the 
air raids which were still very fresh memories to 
the family, I heard vivid descriptions of B-29 raids 
from the standpoint of the person on (or in) the 
ground. 

The following morning we took off but on get- 
ting into the air received a very unfavorable 
weather report from Atsugi so returned to Osaka 
and landed. After repeating this performance sev- 
eral times we were finally told that although the 
weather was still bad, a typhoon coming in from 
the sea was soon going to make it much worse so 
that it would probably be preferable to attempt to 
reach Atsugi. Having drawn so heavily on our 
fuel by repeated take-offs and circling while ob- 
taining radio contacts that there would not be 
sufficient fuel to return to Osaka if it proved to be 
impossible to land at Atsugi, we headed into the 
forward edge of a typhoon. That flight was also 
an experience that I have no desire soon to repeat. 
The entire distance was flown in a blinding rain 
and at one time Lt. Alburn calmly informed me 
that we had just dropped 3,000 feet at the rate of 
2,000 feet a minute. After that drop, and not feel- 
ing that I was making any worthwhile contribution 
towards reaching Atsugi, I retired to the cabin, 
wrapped myself in a blanket and tried not to think 
about the 12,000 foot of elevation of Mount Fuji 
sticking up in the clouds. However, more fortunate, 
and probably with better piloting, than several 
other planes in the air that afternoon we landed 
with only a slight bounce, much to the disgust of 
the pilot who up to then had made perfect land- 
ings throughout the entire trip. But I was in no 
mood to be critical of the fine points of landings 
and found it very satisfactory just to be back on 
the ground. 

Returning to Yokohama I found the hotel occu- 
pied by the Eighth Army and a note on the dresser 
from John Emmerson saying that he and Max 
Bishop had moved along with GHQ to Tokyo. 
The following morning I followed and settled into 
the Dai Ichi Hotel. However, the zest of those 
first few days had now disappeared in settling 
down into the routine of explaining to hopeful visa 
applicants that although the Americans had been 
in Japan for three weeks it was still somewhat 
early to talk about visas. 

In a few days I received orders from GHQ de- 
tailing me for temporary duty in Korea. Therefore, 
in the early dawn of September 22 | climbed into 
a’ C-46 plane loaded with drums of aviation gaso- 
line, and with the assurance of the pilot that it 
was his firm intention to fly to Seoul and not to 
Guam or Alaska, I took off, completing seventeen 
days of duty in Japan. 
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